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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——_ 

FIVE definitive Treaty of Peace between France and Germany 

was signed on Wednesday, the 10th inst., but its text has not 
reached England. It would appear, from a speech made by M. 
Thiers to the Assembly, and a telegram from M. Pouyer-Quertier, 
that Germany has made but one concession. She has bought the 
State rights in the Alsatian railways for £15,000,000, so that the 
indemnity is reduced to £187,000,000. She has also agreed 
to release the entire French Army at once. In return, 
France has agreed, it is said, to pay £20,000,000 within a 
month of the recapture of Paris, and to pay the remainder some- 
what more rapidly than was originally arranged, German bankers 
being permitted to help her. A great deal of uneasiness prevails 
in Berlin as to this indemnity, but Prince Bismarck tells the 
Reichstag that if he does not get it he will levy the taxes in a 
third of France, collect the customs duties on the German, Swiss, 
and Belgian frontiers, pay no interest on the French debt, reduce 
expenditure to pure necessities, requisition the people for the 
maintenance of his troops, and so save about £24,000,000 a year. 
This policy involves the destruction of France as a power for eight 
years, and misery throughout a third of France such as was once 
witnessed in Venetia, misery which will be increased by a conces- 
sion of which M. Pouyer-Quertier is inclined to boast. The 
Germans had asked for a commercial treaty, but the Protectionists 
absolutely refused this, and Faance is to pay a bounty to all French 
manufacturers as well as the indemnity. 














The war round Paris still drags on. M. Thiers has occupied 
Issy, and the Bretons are said to be camped in the Bois de 
Boulogne ; but no attack has yet been made on the enceinte, and it 
is believed that the Government waits for some aid from within which 
it has purchased. M. Thiers issued on Sunday a proclamation to 
the Parisians in which he speaks of the Communists as a few 
tyrants whom the Germans are anxious to put down without 
mercy, declares that he will not bombard Paris—which he is bom- 
barding all the while—and calls on the Parisians, “‘ who are a 
kundredfold more numerous than the Communist sectarians,” to 
take up arms and render an assault useless. That failing, he 
must carry Paris by assault. ‘The proclamation is a very feeble 
affair, but it has excited a transport of rage in the Commune, 
which immediately decreed the sale of M. Thiers’ furniture and 
the destruction of his house; a babyish bit of revenge, as M. Thiers 
will, if he wins, be compensated by Paris. It is strongly believed 
that the assault was fixed for Friday, but nothing is certain ex- 
cept that the Communists are becoming downcast and beginning 
to distrust every one. 


; Mr. Gladstone on Monday stated the intentions of Government 
in the management of public business. The Local Rating bills 
are abandoned, and the Licensing Bill is to be cut in two, the 
police clauses only being retained. ‘The ten years’ clause is given 
up, and it is said will not again be proposed ; but the clauses regu- 
lating hours, adulteration, and inspection will be embodied in a 
new Bill, and as the Premier hopes will pass. ‘The Army Bill will 
be proceeded with on every Government day, then the Ballot Bill, 
and then the Scotch Education Bill, and Mr. Gladstone entertains 
* hope for the Merchant Shipping Bill, which, as it contains 800 








clauses, we do not share. That Bill will never pass except as a 
series of byelaws issued by the Board of Trade. _ If this session 
we get through the Army Bill, the Ballot Bill, and the Westmeath 
Bill, the Government will have done all we hope, and much more 
than we can now confidently expect. The House is, however, to 
commence business a quarter-of-an-hour earlier. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Miall brought forward his motion for the 
application to the English Church of the policy pursued in rela- 
tion to the Protestant Church of Ireland,—i. e., as it was uni- 
versally’ interpreted, for both Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment,—in a crowded and deeply-interested House, which paid 
him the closest attention for the hour and a half during which 
bis thoughtful and moderate speech lasted. He put his case on 
the highest grounds, repudiating all feelings of jealousy, 
admitting frankly that the Dissenters had not gained 
that hold on the minds of the English working-class 
which the Church had failed to gain, and giving the Church 
full credit for the very great development of zeal in recent 
years which has gone on within her. His objections to Establish- 
ment were taken from the divisions and bitterness which the 
privileges attaching to a particular Church introduce into politics 
(as, for instance, last year, into the Education controversy),— 
from the secular leaven which the patronage of the State intro- 
duces into the government and spirit of the Church itself,—and 
from the necessary abstract injustice of lending to any one creed 
the attraction of power and wealth. He criticized, too, the bitter 
division within the Church, the mockery of the congé d'dlire and 
the Consecration service, and predicted, in conclusion, that if the 
Church was not disestablished when the next great social con- 
vulsion comes, the State Church would be the first to bear the 
shock of political passion, while religion would share the blow. 


Mr. Miall was ably seconded by Mr. J. D. Lewis (M.P. for 
Devonport), and very feebly opposed by Mr. Bruce, who was un- 
fortunate enough to say (without meaning it in that sense) that 
this was ‘‘a subject on which no Government should attempt to 
legislate without the assurance of success,”—really intending to say 
what he said later, that an Establishment is more or less a question 
of national will rather than of abstract principle, and that it would 
be absurd to propose legislation opposed to the national will. Sir 
Roundell Palmer opposed the motion in a very eloquent and strik- 
ing speech, in which he maintained that religious truth being 
more or less fixed, and not open to indefinite intellectual develop- 
ment, like scientific truth, is not liable to be restrained and re- 
pressed, as scientific truth might be, by an Establishment, though 
he did not deny that a certain amount of superfluous dogmatic 
crust may be advantageously dissolved away from the creed of any 
Church in the light of modern criticism. He resisted the separa- 
tion of Church and State in the name of the State. 


Dr. Ball made the hottest and Mr. E. A. Leatham the wittiest 


‘speech of the evening, the former, of course, revenging on the 


Government the crime of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and the latter filling his speech with taunts on the ill-requited 
support rendered by the Dissenters to the Government, and on 
the quality in which Mr. Gladstone had surpassed all his pre- 
decessors, namely, the * receptive attitude of his genius.” Ilow 
long, he asked, were a party of Dissenters to follow a Cabinet of 
Churchmen? Mr. Leatham spoke well, but it is a pity for a man 
who has nothing of Mr. Bright’s weight of passion, to imitate so 
closely the indignant accents of that great model. 


Mr. Disraeli's speech was, for him, unusually laboured and 
feeble, and its whole argument was compressed into the remark 
that nobody thought of disestablishing the State when the State 
had outgrown the nation, but rather of opening the State to 
include the nation, and ‘the hint that a similar remedy might be 
successfully attempted for the National Church. Mr. Gladstone, 
in reply, showed that it is still quite a problem whether the great 
majority of the nation may not again be included in the N ational 
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Church, and on a division the motion was rejected by 374 votes to | for our safeguards on the positive strength of the convictions f 
89 (a majority of 285), a decided majority of the Liberal party Christians, not in these worn-out and formal expedients, , 


voting with all the Conservatives against it. 


Mr. Disraeli, in illustrating the evils of disestablishment on 
civil society, referred to the effect of the disestablishment of 
Catholicism in France, and said that we now had the Arch- 


bishop of Paris in the dungeons of the Red Republic, while 
in Ireland the Archbishop of Dublin had been ‘‘ excommuni- 
cated” by the Irish Church. When this remark reached the Irish 
Church Synod, the members were very prosaically indignant, and 
Lord James Butler moved a formal and pompous resolution 
repudiating the statement, and praying in ‘the most orthodox | 
fashion for the Archbishop’s long life and happiness. Mr. | 
Disraeli, called to account in the House of Commons, referred to 
his own habit of figurative speech, and turned the matter off by 
a joke at the controversial asperities of the Synod. Really he had 
done the Archbishop a great service. Dr. Trench has become 
almost popular since it was publicly rumoured that the Synod was 
powerful and bold enough to defy him, and the rumour got 
believed. ‘The Synod rose 50. per cent. in its own self-respect, and 
so could afford to be amiable to its Archbishop. 


The Treaty which is to arrange our difference with America 
has really been signed, though not, of course, as yet ratified by the 
Senate of the United States or by the Queen. The Times received 
the text of all the Alabama part of it by Atlantic Cable yesterday, 
and we have explained and criticized the more important arrange- 
ments in another column. We may add here, that the claims, not 
included in the so-called ‘*‘ Alabama” claims, made by Americans 
on England and Englishmen on America in reference to the 
period of the war, are to be settled by a Board consisting of 





| Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, was quite as bold, “i 

had no fear,” he said, “for Christianity; but he had “ 
greatest fears for the interests of religion if it were subjecteg to 
these objectionable tests.” ‘The Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Moberly) 
like the Marquis of Salisbury, gave voice to the parental panic — 
excusable as a panic, but hardly excusable for taking comfort in 
such straw shields as those who feel it wish to interpose. Even 
the Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Goodwin) was less timid, and despised 
the test. The division showed 71 to 66 for the new test, with 
four Episcopal votes against it, and nine bishops on the side of 
this babyish invention for protecting the soul from doubt. 


Of course the House of Commons will reject this and the other- 
kindred amendments, indeed it was hoped they might be struck- 
out again on the third reading in the Lords, having been carried 
by so miserable a majority ; but this hope Lord Salisbury blighted: 
on Thursday night, maintaining that the majority was only acci- 
dentally so small, owing mainly to their Lordships preferring 
their dinner to their test. We accept the explanation,—indeed, 
nobody asking for bread could have even considered the offer of 
so very little a stone as that,—but it shows surely that their 
Lordships will surrender to the wish of the House of Commons 
what they do not value at the cost of a little delay of their din. 
ner. It would be a bad compliment indeed to the other branch of 
the Legislature, to say that what they risked to get to their knife 
and fork, they will not risk to gratify the elect of the people. 


Colonel Anson brought up his objection to the Army Bill on. 
Monday night. He wants Government to pay the regulation 


three Commissioners, two to be named by the Queen and the! value of a commission down, so as to give men who do not like 
President respectively, and the third, if possible, by the Queen/the new Government scheme of promotion the opportunity of 
and President conjointly, and if not, by the Spanish Envoy at} retiring at once. This was the substance of his proposal, though 
Washington ; the Commission to meet at Washington, and to con- | he introduced a variety of criticisms on selection, seniority, and so 
clude its labours within two years. The Times’ correspondent on; and the answer is that extra-regulation price will be obtained 
adds that the Committee of the Senate on Foreign Relations is| somehow, and that payment down would tempt officers who, on 
supposed to be very favourable to the treaty, Mr. Sumner himself | the Government scheme must retire, to stay on, and so stop pro- 


| 


only objecting to any admission of British claims under the clause | motion. Moreover, the State would lose all its chances from 
we have just mentioned. Mr. Sumner holds, we suppose, that all| deaths, to which it is as much entitled as any other annuity office. 
wrongs suffered by British citizens during the war were a mere| The real object of this motion, we believe, is simply to increase 
instalment of Providential retribution for our sins, which it would | the bill till the country is disgusted with the reform, but no 
be flying in the face of Providence to ask compensation for. There} division was taken. 


seems to be no admission in the Treaty of any Canadian claims on 


We recorded last week the arrest of Cluseret, accused of 





the United States in connection with the Fenian raids, which may, 
perhaps, have been set off against the Confederate raid from 
Canada into Vermont. 

The Lords debated the Test Abolition Biil on Monday, when 
Lord Salisbury carried the absurd new test which we criticized last 


treachery or corruption. He was succeeded by General Rossel, 
formerly an officer of Engineers, and later one of Gambetta’s 
Generals, of whom great hopes were formed. He, however, 
sent in to the Commune a report declaring that he would 
not command where nobody would obey, that the Chiefs of 





week by a somewhat bare majority, five, the Archbishop of York | the Legions discussed his organization, that he was ready to shoot 
(Dr. Thomson) and the Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Fraser) both | them, but would not revert to the odious system of executions 
of them speaking as well as voting against it. The Marquis of | unless solely responsible, and: in fact demanded either a Dicta- 
Salisbury urged it on the House, almost solely from what he called | torship or a cell in Mazas. ‘The Commune, after a fierce debate, 
the parents’ point of view. He knew, he said, that according to directed his arrest, and he was arrested, but escaped, and has 





the theory of University Liberals a ‘‘ parent is only an inconvenient 


appendage to an Undergraduate.” Still he held young men should 


be brought up as the parents wish, and the parents do wish that 


they should not be taught infidelity, and therefore he would 


pledge all teachers to teach nothing contrary to the Divine autho- | 


rity of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. And 
this, although all the evidence taken before the Committee goes 
to prove that the Oxford tutors are most delicate in their aversion 
to sowing any doubts in the minds of their pupils, and that the 
scepticism actually disseminated there is mostly an utterly in- 


direct result of metaphysical study. As Lord Kimberley justly said, | 


the only safeguard which meets Lord Salisbury’s case would be 


an establishment of an Index Expurgatorius at Oxford, containing | 
the names of all the books which are likely to shake the founda- | 


tions of young men’s faith. What he does propose is as wide of 
the mark as the famous remedy of shutting the stable door after 
the steed is stolen. 


The Archbishop of York made a bold speech, remarking that 


since disappeared. The Ministry at War has accordingly been 
' confided to Delescluze, with a Pole, Dombrowski, as active Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and he will probably be arrested in a day or 
two. The motive for all these changes is believed to be mere 
suspicion ; but we suspect M. Thiers has bought one or two of 
his opponents, and that the Commune has no option. It has 
still 126,000 troops, but no leader in whom they can sincerely 
confide. 


M. Thiers has prohibited a meeting of all municipal delegates 
at Bordeaux with threats of arrest. The meeting, which was to 
have been in the Commune, would, he feared, proclaim itself ap 
Assembly, receive the adhesion of the cities, and perhaps elect 
Gambetta Dictator. (Questioned in the Chamber on the subject 
‘of his orders, he complained of the annoyances to which he 
was subjected within the Assembly, declared that his resignation 

was necessary, hinted that in a week there would be no danger, 
| and demanded a vote of confidence. On the motion of M. Beth- 
| mont, an order of the day in that sense was passed, by a vote of 





if the most elaborate tests had not prevented infidelity from | 495, tg 10, even the Left voting with the chief of the Executive 
spreading widely in Oxford, the fragment of a test now proposed | power. It is asserted that M. ‘Thiers’ authority in the Chamber 
could hardly be expected to do so, ‘Tests are not responsible for | is waning, but there is no apparent evidence of the change, aud 
the results of the searching and bewildering investigations now so it is quite certain that no one else is gaining any. No man has 
often pursued into the methods of knowledge, and are not capable | risen within the Assembly even to a third-rate place. 

of curing them. No test stopped Mr. Voysey, and those whom —-—— 

tests do stop would often be the least dangerous. The Arch- | The mistake about the armistice between Versailles and Paris 
bishop thought we had outgrown them altogether, and should rely | which we mentioned last week was not the fault of the Manchester 
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Guardian. Its correspondent telegraphed it asa rumour, and it | J ohn Herschel much less remarkable as a metaphysician. One of 
qas the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette in Manchester his essays on Causation in the Quarterly Review, since, we believe, 
who retelegraphed it as a fact. We should mention also that republished amongst other essays, contained perhaps the ablest 
the Lombard Association did not telegraph the story, as some criticism yet published on that depreciating theory of ‘cause’ 
people seem from our paragraph to have imagined. We only | which defines it as merely * invariable and necessary antecedent.” 
jntended to criticize = gee os bys es two | eee poses ma Spr oe rg ny a = 
‘ties as too sensational, which they most certainly are. | inherited great faculties, and develope em to the utmost. 
een in peace times is stupidity, and in war times official | Physically, too, few grander heads have been visible in our time. 
pias; and we suppose the explanation of all the failures is, that | Among the wonderful series of amateur photographs exhibited a 
work which it would take statesmen to do perfectly has to be done | few Years ago by Mrs. Cameron, there was none so striking as that 
either by clerks or by men who can only repeat what they hear. | of Sir John Herschel, which contained all that expression of imagi- 
——_——_—_—— _ . | native wonder and weird power appropriate to the head of some 
The annual meeting for the conferring the degrees of the Uni- | creat medieval necromancer, in combination with the piercing and 
versity of London was held in the theatre of the new building in |) .ourate eye of laborious and modest science. 
Burlington Gardens on Wednesday, Earl Granville, as usual, pre- hai searamatieninss 
siding, and Mr. Lowe appearing a weet . oe —~ — as we aap ne - os “s% is — ~ 7 
nt when the achievements of a young lady who had passed | and giving up its stereotyped ideas for those which have long 
7 brilliant examination in “harmony and counterpoint ” were | been the intellectual circulating medium of the West. We are 
eliciting the applause of the audience,—applause which swelled told that the mint at Osaka was to be opened early in April, and 
into aroat on the advent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. | that it would, bens in full order, = able he coin 40,000 — 
either Lord Granville nor Mr. Lowe made long speeches, Lord | and 160,000 subsidiary coins a day; that the telegraph lines 
pet contenting himself with first regretting the serious illness | between Yokohama and Yedo and between Osaka and Kobe are 
which kept the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Grote, from the ceremony, established, and that a further telegraphic extension from Yedo 
and at the same time highly complimenting Mr. Millais’ picture of to Osaka is projected. Again, “the lighthouse in the Akashi 
Mr. Grote, painted for the University, to be seen at the Straits, —4 ae aera . ae ep’ ee the or “Ppa 
ademy,—then getting a hit at Mr. Ayrton, the First Commis- | ratus. is Akashi light is to be of the first order, one of those 
posi - Works, hoe hie very saci Fa as to the furniture | wonderful combinations of lenses that all who visited the London 
of the University,—and finally making an appeal that was not | Exhibition of 1862 will remember.” Certainly Japan does not 
without results, for the empty shelves of the new library ;—and | seem inclined to undervalue either coin, news, or light. 
Mr. Lowe only humorously remarking on the great zest which a 
long run of unpopularity gives to a little applause. Certainly no 
interruption of harmony was ever more productive of apparent 
enjoyment than Mr. Lowe's appearance in the University, the 
additional 2d. on the income-tax in any wise notwithstanding. 








The Registrar-General’s accounts of the epidemic of small-pox 
|} are becoming alarming. The deaths in London last week were 
| 288, and the total number for the last quarter were twelvefold for 
the same quarter of 1869. They were then 400. They are now 
AeA! UD 4,903, of which 2,400 have occurred in London. The great centres 

The meeting of the late Professor De Morgan's friends and | Of infection are London and Liverpool—where the rate of mortality 
pupils, held at the University of London on Wednesday, was | from this cause has been 8 per 1,000—the mining districts of 
somewhat divided between its desire to accomplish much and its, Durham, and South Wales. The epidemic is believed to have been 
fear of aiming at something beyond what could be accomplished. | brought here by the French refugees, but its great fostering cause 
There was a strong desire to obtain the best personal memorial of | is the neglect of vaccination, due mainly to the teaching of two or 
him in the shape of both a good bust and a good picture for three scoundrels and a great many fools. Scarlet fever, however, 
University College, London, where he so long lectured. ‘There | is diminishing, having decreased from last quarter by 5,660 fatal 

| cases. 





was also a great desire to purchase his rare mathematical library Reena eee 
{valued at something like £1,200) on behalf of the University of| A case commenced on Thursday in the Court of Common Pleas 
London,—(for University College such a purchase is not desir- | which promises to be a cause célébre. The plaintiff says he is Sir 
able, as the Graves mathematical library, recently presented to | Roger ‘Tichborne, son of the last baronet, and owner of the Tich- 
the College, covers a good deal of the same ground),—and there | porne estates, worth, it is said, nearly £30,000 a year; that at 25 
‘was a strong wish to establish a De Morgan medal, to be awarded years’ of age he left home, partly from a disappointment in love, 
annually by the Mathematical Society to the writer of the most | partly because somewhat eccentric manners subjected him to the 
original mathematical treatise.. At last it was resolved, after the | ridicule of his brother officers, went to South America, and wan- 
announcement of one most’ generous offer by the father | dered for years, returning only to find his estates in the hands of 
of one of Mr. De Morgan's pupils, to guarantee the sum | trustees for his cousin, an infant. His mother recognized him at 
fequisite for the purchase of the library on condition | once, ag did many old friends, and he will endeavour to prove a 
this was made the first object,—an offer hardly adequately knowledge of the will deposited with his attorney, Mr. Gosford. 
appreciated by the meeting,—to make the personal memo-/ 4}j manner of evidence as to body marks and so on will be adduced, 
rial the first object, the purchase of the library only the| and there will be some curious evidence as to the possibility of 
second, and the foundation of the medal the third. Sub- | forgetting a language. He ought to have known French, but 
Sequently the whole difficulty disappeared, —Lord Overstone, who | does not. The theory of the defendants, on the other hand, is 
1s a member of the Senate of the University, and who was evi-| that the claimant is an impostor, named Arthur Orton, son of a 
dently touched by Lord Granville’s reference to the empty state of pork butcher at Wapping, and they will try to set up their own 
the London University bookshelves in the earlier part of the same | case, as well as destroy his. The trial is expected to last for 
morning, having most generously authorized Professor De Mor- weeks, and great efforts have been made to summon a high-class 
Gan's successor, the Deputy Registrar of the University, Dr. Hirst, | jury, which, after Lord Chief Justice Bovill had threatened to 
to purchase the library on Lord Overstone’s account for the Univer- | fine recusants £500 each, was accomplished. 
sity of London. The Committee will now, therefore, find no | S 
difficulty in raising subscriptions adequate to cover, we trust, | Orders have been issued by the Postmaster-General forbidding 
both a bust and portrait, and a sufficient foundation for a hand- the repurchase of postage-stamps. ‘The postmen steal them, and 
some gold medal to be awarded by the Mathematical Society. Yet | they interfere with money orders. ‘he object is wise, but the 
it Is evident that no testimonial which can be raised to Professor | order has been a severe blow to the provincial newspapers, which 
De Morgan will adequately express his many pupils’ deep sense of receive much of their revenue in stamps, and they have remon- 
intellectual and moral obligation. strated. As their proprietors are powerful in the House, the office 
= Spee RES nae will have to give way, unless Mr. Monsell accepts the compromise 
Sir John Herschel died at Collingwood on Thursday morning, | we suggested some time ago. Let him issue money-orders to 
at the age of 79. The son of the discoverer of Uranus and its| bearer, purchaseable at any post-ollice and payable at any other, 
planets, and himself a practical astronomer of a very high order, | up to say £2, the sender to write the receiver's name across them. 
Sir John Herschel will probably be remembered almost as much| They would then be as secure as cheques, and as convenient as 
by the exquisite lucidity and vividness of his works of scientific) bank-notes. 
ss as by his catalogues of the stars of both hemispheres. The Belgian Government has reimposed passports, which are 
de ~ Ou of my mbna Eee een yal AF, i eens, ema © 
Science is studied ; indeed, the former was, in fact, no mean trea- jee aap ers nag aren 
tise on the methods of the inductive philosophy. Nor was Sir’ Consols were on Friday 93} to 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHANCES OF A NAPOLEONIC RESTORATION. 


A VERY strong opinion prevails in this country, and more 

especially in London, that the existing struggle round 
Paris will end, and end very speedily, in a Bonapartist resto- 
ration. It is easy to trace the origin of that belief, but much 
more difficult to find for it any substantial justification. The 


majority of the numerous French exiles now swarming in our | 


great cities, and penetrating society with their opinions, are 


either Imperialists, whose view of the situation is coloured by | 


their hopes; or Orleanists, who are so annoyed with the turn 
events are taking, and especially with the “defection” of M. 
Thiers, that they predict a restoration of the object of their 
antipathy, as a kind of threat to the Republicans, with whom, 
rather than with Englishmen, they are at heart conversing. 
Their views are readily received here, for in London, and 


especially among its middle-class, the hatred of disorder | 


amounts to a mania, and by some inexplicable ingenuity of 
error, the cause of order is presumed to be also the cause of 
the expelled Sovereign, who maintained order by a system 
which, with its repressions, its corruptions, and its failures, 
mainly produced the deplorable collapse in France. The 
multitude, on the other hand, who do not care much 
whether France prospers or decays, provided she only 
gets rich, read of the Civil War with disgust, recollect | 
that under the Empire Paris was a very pleasant place, and | 


. . . PR 
doubtless given him sufficient guarantees. Indeed, if we mar 
judge from the recent history of most of the soldiers of Tea 

| the idea of any man who found himself, through the gy 2 
of the Army, master of the situation, would be to retain bi 
mastery, to exercise power for himself, without accepting 
Sovereign sure sooner or later to find an opportunity of dis. 
missing an oppressively useful subject. A Regency in the 
name of Prince Louis is possible, of course, on the theory of 
‘military rule; but that is not Restoration so much as an aj 
interim government by a new despot, who would be judged in 
France by his own acts, who, if he attracted attachment or 
confidence at all, would attract them towards himself, and who 
would almost of necessity endeavour to consolidate his power 

On the other hand, as against a restoration, M. Thiers 
wields resources which may fairly be pronounced immense 
and which, but for this horrible quarrel with Paris, mighs 
prove invincible. Heis, to begin with, master for the day, ang 
that involves one most important consequence, that he cay 
pick and choose among soldiers for his Commander-in-Chief, 
It is true that, according to the old system of the French 
Army, which is even more of a club than the English one, his 
range of choice is limited ; but this system has been disturbed 
by the Revolution, with the consequent promotion of new 
men, and is greatly weakened by the failure in battle of all 
the Marshals of France. The Generals are not all Bona- 
partists, and there is quite enough of jealousy among them to 


give him a wide choice of agents, especially for the Ministry 


at War, the keystone of the French military hierarchy, and 
now filled by a man whose fidelity is in no way suspected. M, 


perpetually declare that the Emperor who allowed his colonels | Thiers may not be able to obtain a personal follower, for his 
to threaten us with invasion in the JMoniteur, and who main-| military vanity would worry Generals much less irritable 
tained permanent relations with Irish disaffection, was always than those of France, but as against Bonapartism he has 
the firmest friend of Great Britain on the Continent. English| Generals enough, even if he has to appeal, as he could 


opinion is intelligible, but when we turn from it to the facts 
which alone can give it a base, they seem very thin indeed, 


readily do, to Trochu, Faidherbe, or D’Aurelle des Paladines, 
Then he controls the Assembly, which he can, if he pleases, 


scarcely amount to more than a vague impression, which may | put outside the reach of a military as well as a Parisian 
of course be an instinct, but may also be only a wish, that, | coup d'état, and that Assembly, though reactionary, might as. 


as so often happens, mistakes itself for a thought. What is'| 
the lever through which the restoration is to be effected ? 
The Assembly? It is monarchical, indeed; but it is to a 
very singular degree free from Bonapartist bias, and devoted 
either to the ancient dynasty or to the House of Orleans and 
Parliamentary institutions. The peasantry? The peasantry, 
unless moved by the Church or the officials, is a very passive 
force; it accuses the Emperor of being the author of the 
war, as he was, in so far as he yielded to a war party which, 
as the secret reports showed him, was without hold on France ; 
and it has been disenchanted of its belief in the Napoleonic | 
legend. At least, if it has not, then the cardinal creed of 
every French thinker is false, and there does exist in France | 
a loyalty to one particular House or person, which can survive | 
the most humiliating and melodramatic catastrophes, which rises | 
to fidelity of the unreasoning kind, and which would support a 
French dynasty not only without, but even against its bayonets. 
Does any one seriously believe that loyalty of this kind, even 
if thoroughly selfish, really exists in France? Most certainly | 
Napoleon never believed it. Or is it the Army which is to be| 
the instrument of restoration? That is, we imagine, the! 
secret belief of those who prophesy that result. They 
think that when Paris is once subdued the Army will) 
rise in revolt against the Assembly, will proclaim the 
Emperor, and will, after proclaiming him, secure from the 
peasantry a ratification of their decree. That is conceivable, 
of course, if the Army is ardently Bonapartist; but where is 
the proof or the primd facie probability of the existence of 
any such feeling in a form strong enough to induce the soldiery 
to act asa whole? If they do not act as a whole, then the 
cities will rise, and France will be torn by a lasting civil war. 
Armies do not often worship the leaders who have led them 
to humiliation, even when they are legitimate rulers; and when 
they are Ceesars, whose title is success, they usually pronounce 
against them. The men certainly, if any accounts, French, 
English, or German, may be trusted, did not enter Germany 
as Imperialists, and we totally fail to see why a dreary 
imprisonment of six months, due in the main to the Emperor's 
habit of postponing merit to dynastic fidelity, should have 
converted them to that faith. Some, at least, of the Generals 


may be Imperialist, but the only one of them who comes out 
of the war with an unscathed reputation, exempt from all 
charges save that of ill-fortune, obeys M. Thiers’ orders, and, 
in spite of that orator’s singular remark to the Assembly that 
he “ had not feared to entrust to a Marshal without fear and 
without reproach the supreme command of the Army,” has 


are fighting him to restore Napoleon to his throne. 


against Bonapartism not hesitate at Revolutionary measures, 
for example, a law releasing the men from obedience to their 
officers. He has the support of the great body of the intelli- 


gent class, which has, as is evident from the municipal elec- 


tions, a momentary control of the polls, he has the aid of the 
officials appointed and elected everywhere, and if he can but 
enter Paris without a massacre, or can arm the shopkeepers, 
he will have an army which as against a Bonapartist coup 
d état can be implicitly relied on. Neither Reds nor citizens 
It may 
be said that none of these things will avail him against 
a military pronunciamento, nor would they if the Army 
were united, if it controlled the Executive, or if 


|the General of the coup d'état were a man of original 


genius or exceptional position. But no General likely to 
strike such a blow possesses either the reputation of Napo- 
leon I., or that charm of the unknown which attached is 
1852 to Napoleon IIL, while the grand advantage of the 
latter is slowly disappearing. Unless we wholly misread the 
meaning of events, one immense change is passing over French 
opinion. In consequence of M. Thiers’ failures, in conse 
quence of his indecision, in consequence of his apparent 
weakness, France, as a whole, is losing some of its fear of 
Paris. The notion in France was that Revolution in Paris 
was like fire in a powder magazine, that unless stamped out 
by some swift and stern saviour of society, all France would 
be in flames. That is now seen not to be true. Here is Paris 
armed and united as Paris never was united and armed 
before. Here is a rather weak civilian, with a not voy 
competent army, trying and trying for weeks in vain to 
put her down, and still the flame does not spread, the 
grass does not catch, the departments are undisturbed. There 
is hatred of Paris enough, of course, but there is less fear, and 
it was fear rather than hate which induced France in 1802 to 
throw itself bound hand and foot at the feet of a single man, 
who had for years been the chief of the executive power. 
The pressure of the country towards a coup d'ctut is diminished, 
while the difficulties in its way are indefinitely increased, may, 
if any kind of compromise can be effected with Paris, so as to 
make of the population a Republican Guard, be gradually 
made insuperable. We do not say the restoration so heartily 
desired, they say, by the people who pester Napoleon for auto- 
graphs is impossible, for no man can say distinctly what are the 
latent thoughts of French peasants, whether in or out of uniform, 
but we do say there is as yet no evidence suflicient to justify 
the prevalent belief that the restoration is at hand. It is a mere 
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on, supported as yet by nothing except the confidence 
of the Imperialists, shared in turn by every party which falls, 
upon an assumed, but not proved, liking within the Army, 
pa upon a theory of feeling in France which may exist, 
but which is primd facie incredible, which is denied by all 

oliticians, and which would entirely revolutionize all Euro- 
sem conceptions as to the strength and the weaknesses of 
Frenchmen. If a dynasty has in truth so seated itself in 
France that loyalty towards it can survive the history of the 
German conquest, then let all politicians study once more the 
history of France before 1798, for her history afterwards will 
teach them nothing except how to misread her will. The 
Bourbons survived everything. If the Bonapartes do the same, 
then France, instead of being fused in the furnace, as we all 
imagined, passed through it without the smell of fire upon her 


hair. 


jmpressi 





THE DISESTABLISHMENT DEBATE. 


R. MIALL and Mr. Leatham represent respectively the 
M statesmanlike and the rhetorical arguments that may 
be urged for the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church of England; and of both of them it may be said that 
there is an indefinable want. somewhere,—not of intellectual 
ability, not of earnest personal conviction, not of pungent 
expression, but one which produces the effect of a want of 
faith in the popular forces behind them, and therefore dimin- 
ishes the moral effect of their speeches, giving to very consider- 
able efforts the air of partial failure. In both speeches, with 
all their high measure of success, there was a marked 
absence of what, for want of a better word, is usually called 
popular werght,—not conviction, or breadth of view, or taking 
and effective form,—but that sense of uttering the full and 
urgent belief of a large and increasing multitude which 
often vivifies a very poor speech into importance, and the absence 
of which will sometimes make a very able speech dwindle into 
comparative insignificance. Now, Mr. Miall and Mr. Leatham 
gave, on the contrary, the air of striving in their own inner 
minds to believe that their principles had taken a vastly greater 
hold on the imagination of the nation than they really had ; 
and when Mr. Miall concluded his brief reply by emphatically 
prophesying the near triumph of his cause, he gave the impres- 
sion of a prophet who was striving to make up by the inten- 
sity of his personal faith for a certain sense of disappointment 
in relation to the visible and earthly signs of any approaching 
fulfilment of his prophecy. 

No doubt there were strong points in Mr. Miall’s speech. 
He was strong in his picture of the evils produced by the Act of 
Uniformity, though we do not see that these evils are in any re- 
spect diminished by disestablishment, at least for such Churches, 
—and theyinclude the Roman Catholic and theScotch Churches, 


or any of our Colonial Legislatures, and can it for a moment 
be denied that if the spiritual tone of our Church suffers 
something in purity and disinterestedness by the alliance, the 
tone of our Parliament gains something by the same alliance ? 
Has not the perpetual intrusion of higher interests into Par- 
liamentary debate an evident and real effect in raising the 
moral standard of our legislators, and widening the horizon of 
their thoughts? Is there not in the debates of Colonial Parlia- 
ments and of Congress an air of earthy, almost drossy, self- 
interest, a flavour of commonness, which arises, if not wholly, 
certainly in part, from this extreme and unnatural division 
between secular and spiritual interests? For unnatural such 
a division certainly is, whatever may be said, and justly said, 
as to the growing tendency to force on such a division 
as the only mode of escape from difficulties of a most obvious 
kind. The theory of politics is really as much bound up 
with spiritual considerations as the philosophy of history, 
and no competent writer ever yet pretended to treat history 
adequately without the introduction of religious criticism. 
The secularization of politics is a mere expedient for getting 
rid of the difficulty caused by the wide divergencies of mind 
about religion to be found in any modern State, and it 
is an expedient which has at least as many dangers and mis- 
chiefs of its own as the one which we have hitherto adopted 
in England,—the selection of a widely comprehensive Church 
by the State as its representative in all spiritual affairs. 
Nobody can deny that the favourite modern fiction of draw- 
ing, or attempting to draw, a strong distinction between secular 
and spiritual things, has necessarily resulted too often in shut- 
ting our eyes very tightly to the spiritual elements really 
present in secular affairs, and this simply from the difficulty 
which arises in dealing with them if you recognize their pre- 
sence at all. No part of Mr. Miall’s speech was weaker than 
his reference to the differences of last session with regard to 
Education, and his assumption that if there had been no Estab- 
lished Church, those differences could not have appeared. In 
point of fact, those differences arose from the genuine belief 
of Englishmen that spiritual teaching is an essential part 
of all good elementary education, and this belief would 
not have been the less, but perhaps even the more 
manifest, had there been no State Church at all to distract 
the public attention from the genuinely religious difficulty 
and turn it upon the social and political jealousies to which 
the existence of that Church gives rise. And even as to Mr. 
Miall’s chief argument,—the inequalities which necessarily 
arise out of the alliance between Church and State,—is there 
not this answer, that these inequalities,—real evils though 
they are,—are no more of injustices, probably not so much, 
as the social inequalities which spring from the recognition of 
hereditary rank? Indeed, the latter, if they still answer a 
good purpose at all, answer one far less obviously good than 
the State Church, which does, at least, aim at providing every 


























as well as many of the English sects,—which have a dogmatic 
basis. He was strong, too, Mh his picture of the mischievous 
effect produced on the ecclesiastical dignitaries by their power- 
ful worldly position, and their consequent regard to worldly 
considerations. No one can doubt that our Bishops are, on | 
the religious side at least, our weak point,—though as con- | 
sidered from another side,—the side of tempering and 
moderating those instincts of sacerdotal ambition and spiritual 
pride which do so much mischief in Churches unconnected with 

the State—they may be arguments for an Establishment. | 
And again, Mr. Miall of course made a strong point when he in- 





destitute parish in England with some spiritual assistance and 
help. Yet the religious Dissenters have not yet joined the 
ranks of the theoretic Republicans, and demanded the extine- 
tion of all titles and ranks in the State. Till we abolish 
the Peers and the Crown for the sake of removing every trace 
of social inequality, it seems rather fastidious to harp so 
much on the necessity of abolishing a State Church solely 
for the sake of extinguishing every trace of religious in- 
equality. 

But Mr. Miall will probably say that there is a greater evil 














sisted on the sense of inequality which the connection of the | in adulterating so pure an element of our nature as the desire 
State with any particular Church necessarily introduces into | for Truth with the low motives appertaining to the love of social 
religious feelings,—for without that sense of inequality there | position, than there is in exciting these motives in relation to the 
would not, in fact, be a party for disestablishment and disen- /more ordinary and meaner parts of our nature,—that if there 
dowment at all. But then, on all these points Mr. Miall is | is one region rather than another on which you should try to 
rr to reply. As regards subscriptions imposed by the Act | hold the balance evenly, so as to leave the soul perfectly free 
; aw we have already remarked that, bad as they | to follow = own — — it is in — oy 
re, there is no change for the better in the transition | pursuit of religious truth. And we agree with him. But is 
to a voluntary Church which also imposes dogmatic tests, | there the least chance that the disestablishment of the Church 
and we may add that we should have far stronger hopes of England would eradicate those distinctions of caste and 
Ba K abolition of all purely dogmatic tests by the, fashion and social grade which now influence and adulterate 
€ Church, than of their abolition by the greater number | the desire for truth? Is it not certain that the Churches of 

of Voluntary sects now existing, and still more, by those | the higher sections of society would still have these spurious 
which would exist if the Caurch were to split into three or | advantages over the Churches of the less cultivated sections ? 
four sectarian fragments. Again, as regards the worldliness Is it not certain that the Wesleyan and Baptist and Evangelical 
Oh “pe of religion ey the relation of = er oe a ewes — . — oe 
urch to the State we may fairly ask if it is not more than compared with the high-ceremonia urches on the one side, 
compensated by the higher ton 4 Snding with the affairs of | and ike latitudinarian Churches on the other? For our 
the State itself almost necessarily derived from the frequent , parts, we do not believe that any conjuring can extinguish the 
discussion of higher and less tangible interests. Compare the | alloys which enter into the religious nature of man, and 
tone of our Legislature with that of the American Congress, | when you have done all the mischief which the disestablish- 
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ment and disendowment of the Church would do, you would | 
find the worldly motives attracting to one Church rather than 
another probably as strong as ever at the end. | 

It seems to us that Mr. Disraeli, in his otherwise really very | 
dull speech, struck the true note when he pointed to a very | 
different remedy from Mr. Miall’s,—when he said that though | 
it was quite true that the nation has outgrown the Church, | 
fifty years ago the nation had outgrown the State, and that no | 
onethought that a reason for disestablishing the State. Was there | 
not, he hinted, precisely the same remedy now? Could not the | 
Church be widened so as to again comprehend the larger part | 
of the nation, instead of making the growth of the nation a | 
reason for rending the Church in sunder? We confess that | 
this is the solution to which we still look, and look hopefully. 
It may be quite true, as Mr. Miall said, that the Church has | 
not carried into our rural parishes as much “sweetness and | 
light” as we might have hoped; but it is also true, as Sir| 
Roundell Palmer said, that it has done not a little to sweeten 
and enlighten the bare and rugged lot of the people of those 
rural parishes, and that if its influence were withdrawn their 
condition would be far worse than it now is. And one thing 
is certain. If the Church does her work imperfectly, 
she does it less imperfectly than she did, and that this 
is greatly owing to the competition of the Dissenters. 
Disestablish the Church, and we doubt if the compe- 
tition of the various sects among themselves would be half 
as serious and energetic as is the competition of these sects with 
the Establishment now. If you want a really energetic and 
healthy competition you must have a standard, and a con- 
spicuous standard, of comparison. What would the Opposi- 
tion be without a Government? You must have one body 
which bears a greater burden of responsibility, has a higher 
opportunity of success, and a greater culpability in case of 
failure, than the others, if you would have real and efficient 
competition. Is it not certain that what Dissenters now aim 
at is to discharge their responsibilities so as to surpass the 
Church in faithfulness, and that they think comparatively 
little of each other? We should lose this advantage,—and it 
is a very great one,—if we destroy the one body on which the 
State imposes a heavy responsibility, even if it also bestows 
on it a certain casual dignity ; and we do not see what we should 
gain except a vicious enhancement of that spurious and arti- 
ficial distinction between things spiritual and secular, which is 
even now beginning to falsify the landmarks of our social and 
political life. 





THE PROSPECT OF A CORDIAL UNDERSTANDING 





WITH AMERICA. 


and so greatly annoyed the commerce of a belligerent pow 

That was a precedent which it is quite certain woulg : 
followed, and followed at great cost to ourselves, whenever y, 
may be at war again; and the more completely we may hes 
succeeded in demonstrating now that no precautions which - 
could have taken could have been successful, the more rr 
pletely shall we be confuted out of our own mouths in in 
plaining, then, that cruisers intended to prey upon our commerea 
should have been permitted by other Powers to escape from 
their ports. This will not, therefore, be on our part a mere 
expression of disinterested regret that one of our most impor- 
tant municipal laws should have proved inefficient ; it wil] be 
a fresh argument in our mouths to prove that we have a 


| fair right to demand from any other neutral the same evidence 


of sincerity of purpose which we have thus ourselves given, 
While we maintain, then, that such an expression of regret 
was not only legitimate and dignified, but even defensible on 
the lowest, because the most self-interested, motive, we should 
also contend that there is a certain fitness in any act which 
will, without insincerity or compromise of our rights, assume 
to the mind of the people of the United States the form of an 
apology. An apology, no doubt, seems to imply something of 
responsibility and culpability, some consciousness of a fault of 
omission if not of commission ; and, as we have shown, the 
question of responsibility is really not involved in what ou 
Commissioners have said, and may be decided by the arbitrators 
to whom it is to be referred entirely in our favour. Still, 
however that may be, nobody can deny that there was enough 
of carelessness about the conduct of Government in relation to 
at least one of these cruisers, and enough of loudly-expressed 
class-sympathy with the cruisers, and of equally loudly. 
expressed antipathy to the American national cause, 
to afford a popular justification for the intense irritation 
felt in the United States; and therefore it seems to 
us quite right that in relation to any purely formal issue 
between us, we should even strain a point to decide against 
ourselves and in their favour. Supposing it were a question 
between expressing regret at the risk of regret being mis- 
interpreted by the American people to mean self-reproach, and 
not expressing regret at the risk of that reticence being mis- 
interpreted by the American people to mean entire indifference 
to the mischiefs caused by the escape of the cruisers, we think 
we were bound in candour and honour to run the first risk 
rather than the second ; for self-reproach ought certainly to be 
less foreign to us in this matter than pure indifference. We 
conclude, therefore, that in relation to the point most likely 
to excite unfavourable comment,—the frank expression of re- 
gret by our Commissioners at what occurred,—our Government 


E have at length the text of the Washington Treaty, or have shown courage and wisdom, and taken the only course 


at least of the most important part of it,—so far as it re- | 
cites the principles agreed upon by the Anglo-American Commis- 
sioners for the settlement of our chief dispute with that | 
country,—and we have great reason to hope that the treaty will | 
be found to contain the conditions of a permanent and cordial | 
understanding between the two countries. To our minds the | 
Foreign Office deserves great credit for having agreed to con- | 
ditions so frank and explicit, — conditions involving no | 
kind of humiliation, indeed, as we hold, singularly just | 


likely to heal the wound completely, by sacrificing all unworthy 
pride and reserve. 

On all the other points, the solution arrived at by the Com- 
mission seems to us quite unexceptionable. For the actual 
adjudication of the Alabama claims, a Commission of five 
persons, one appointed by the British and one by the American 
Government, and the three others by the King of Italy, the 
President of the Swiss Confederation, and the Emperor of 
Brazil, is to be appointed, with power either to decide finally 


and wise, and yet involving enough sacrifice of pride, | for themselves on the question of damages in a lump sum, or 
as it will probably seem to some, to demand some effort ‘to refer the details of such damages to a Board of Assessors 





and a good deal of the truest kind of self-respect. In 
the first place, the British Government, through its Com- 
missioners, has frankly expressed regret at the occurrence of 
the incidents complained of by the United States. This was 
certainly both courageous and wise. It does not in any sense 
prejudge the question of our responsibility for the escape of the 
Confederate cruisers from British ports, for it is obvious that 
it is quite competent to us, or anybody else, to regret, and 


| sitting in the United States, of whom one is to be appointed 
| by the President, one by the Queen, and one by the Italian 
Envoy in Washington. The principle agreed on for the 
| assessment of damages is contained in the following very 
‘important passage of the treaty :— 
| “ A neutral Government is bound (1), to use due diligence to provent 
| the fitting out, arming, or equipping within its jurisdiction of any vessel 
| which it has reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise oF to 
carry on war against a Power with which it is at peace, and also to 0sé 


regret very heartily, events, which it would also have been | like diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel 


quite impossible to prevent. Nor does such an expression of 
regret seem to us in any degree a gratuitous and forced devia- 
tion from the natural line of conduct appropriate for a great 


| intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having been 
| specially adapted in whole or in part within such jurisdiction to war- 
| like use; (2), not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its 
| ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or for 


State, even granting that we were really quite without Fespon- | the purpose of renewal or augmentation of military supplies, or arms, 


sibility for any of those events. 
Act was and is a declaration on our part that it is a part of | 
the true purpose and policy of England to prevent, so| 
far as possible, exactly the class of events for which we 

have now expressed regret; and it can never be unworthy | 
even of the greatest Power to declare her sorrow that she has | 
not succeeded in doing effectually what her law requires her | 
to do at all. What is more, we, at least, have always asserted | 
that it was as great a misfortune for England as for the United | 
States, that cruisers continued to escape from English ports | 


For our Foreign Enlistment | or recruitment of men; (3), to exercise due diligence in its own ports 


and waters, and, as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any 
violation of the foregoing obligations and duties. Her Britannic 
Majesty has commanded her Commissioners to declare her Government 
cannot assent to the foregoing rules as a statement of the principles of 
international law which were in force at the time when the claims 
arose; but in order to evince a desire of strengthening friendly relations 
between the two countries, and of making satisfactory provision for the 
future, her Government agrees that in deciding questions arising out of 
these claims the arbitrators shall assume the Government bad under- 
taken to act upon principles set forth in these rules. The contracting 
parties agree to observe these rules botween themselves in future, ani 
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to bring them to the knowledgo of other maritime Powers, inviting them | Bills to pass this session, but we did expect that they would 
to accede to them.” ; | have been for one night at least discussed. They are gone, 
This solution of the difficulty we regard with the most un- however, without discussion except in Chambers of Agriculture, 
feigned satisfaction. On the one hand, no one who had looked and for all Parliamentary purposes may be taken as non-existent. 
jnto the international law of the matter could admit for a Not being discussed, they have not helped to guano the public 
moment that these principles were the actual principles recog- ‘mind, Mr. Stansfeld may bring them forward next session 
nized by the practice of nations. — On the other hand, no one | with amendments, but they will have to be considered de novo 
could deny the enormous desirability that any nation possessed by a public which will by that time have forgotten half the 
of a great commercial marine should get such principles as arguments by which their author originally supported their 
these acknowledged for the future. It seemed but too likely | introduction. There has not been enough of argument even 
that in contending for our own undeniable rights in the past, | to settle the best unit of area for provincial organization, so 
we might be injuring most seriously our prospects for the that the next Bill also on the subject will probably have 


future. By the concession now made we have avoided this | 
most dangerous error, and secured ourselves, as far as possible, | 
from any retaliation by the United States for the raids of the | 
Alabama and her consorts. At the same time, we think it | 
most likely that under the terms now agreed upon,—the recog- | 
nition that it was our duty to use “due diligence,” not * the | 
utmost diligence,” as had been reported,—it will be hard to | 

rove our responsibility for the escape of any one of the 
cruisers except the Alabama alone. 

On the whole, we congratulate Lord Granville on having 
taken a bold and a most important step towards a genuine 
understanding with the United States,—a Power with whom 
any grave misunderstanding of ours must be pure and un- 
alloyed evil, a source of bitterness between kindred, a chronic 
danger of the worst kind to both peoples, a terrible stimulus 
to disaffection in Ireland, a stroke of paralysis to England in 
Europe ; in short, an accumulation of all sorts of dangers, 
without a single counterbalancing good. It is the first prin- 
ciple of a healthy foreign policy for England to have a cordial 
understanding with America. All our common political 
objects are akin; we have much to learn from America, 
America has much to learn from us, and all experience has 
proved that when the attitude of the two peoples is hostile, 
instead of learning from each other, we are too apt to read our 
lessons backwards. Nor is it possible for England to exercise 
the wholesome and pacific influence which she naturally 
possesses in Europe without being relieved from all anxiety 
concerning America. Even now there are rumours of the 
restlessness of Russia,—of her wish to attack Austria while 
conciliating Turkey, if so be that Germany and England 
would permit,—which, if there be any truth in them, must 
make our Foreign Office extremely anxious. Austria once 
fairly beaten, the road to Constantinople would be open to 
Russia, and this nobody understands better than the English | 
diplomatists. Yet even if these rumours were true, we could 
not use our influence to any purpose to restrain Russia, 
while America is ready to seize the moment of our weakness 
todemand what terms she will at the point of the sword. 
A sound foreign policy for England must always rest on the | 
basis of a hearty alliance, if hot co-operation with America; | 
and to obtain this, therefore, at any honourable price, should 
be the first object of English statesmanship. 


LIGHTENING THE SHIP. 


NY Government of Great Britain must think first of 
: public business, and the Premier is, therefore, in the 
right in abandoning many Bills. Business never was in a 


to be sent to a select committee before anything can be 
done. That is a very great loss, and so is the disap- 
pearance of the Licensing Bill. Mr. Bruce has made a 
muddle of that concession. In the first place, by giving up the 
measure instead of sending it up stairs he has shown himself 
afraid of a powerful interest which will fight him next session 
as hard as it has done this, and has created an impression that 
Government brought forward an enormous measure affecting a 
hundred millions of property without adequate consideration, 
which is not the case. It is true, the police clauses are to be 
reintroduced, but very little is gained, perhaps nothing, by that 
reservation. Either the trade will fight these clauses, as it 
has fought the Bill, and nothing will be gained for the pro- 
gress of other business ; or it will accept them, and try to make 
its acceptance a final settlement of the matter. The true 
policy would have been either to force on the Bill as a Bill 
demanded by the people, or if that was impossible, to have 
postponed it in its entirety until the constituencies had 
thoroughly mastered the measure. Nobody is going to force 
it down their throats, but its withdrawal deprives them of all 
opportunity of making up and declaring their minds,—is, we 
grievously fear, a postponement of the whole subject until it 
comes up again in the shape of some form of the Maine Law, 
a proposal which, if it is ever seriously sent up from below, will, 
for the moment, make all politics impossible. Everybody will 
be judged by his attitude on that question. 

We have acknowledged that Government in throwing over 
these Bills was obeying a practical necessity, but still that 
necessity rouses a very disagreeable question. The Bills are 
abandoned, of course, because they have excited twice or three 
times the extent of opposition expected,—an opposition which 
suggests that the old barometer of opinion exists no longer. 
We greatly fear this is true, that Government has lost with 
the old electorate the means of gauging public feeling. Tried 
by all ordinary tests, it ought to have been possible to pass . 
these two Bills or series of Bills. Mr. Goschen’s measures 
were not unpopular in the electoral sense, were rather over- 
popular, so much so, that the Squires were afraid their 
tenants would vote against them for the sake of the change. 
Is the force which has overthrown them in the House 
or out of it, and in either case, how did it happen 
that the Government was not acquainted with its exis- 
tence? Mr. Bruce’s Bill, on the other hand, was not 
only popular, but was probably the one Bill of the session 
which excited the popular imagination. The big towns, 
London excepted, are eager for it; the country electors are 
not hurt by it, being above the haunters of beershops; and 
the clergy are so pleased with it that they are half inclined to 





worse condition. The Budget is scarcely through yet, the 
Civil Estimates are not yet touched, there is talk without 
end to come upon ecclesiastical matters, and here is Whit- 
suntide very nearly upon us. At the same time, the Govern- | 


wish good wishes for Mr. Gladstone’s Government. There 
was every appearance that if the Bill was submitted to a 
plébiscite, it would be passed by an overwhelming majority, 
and absolute proof that it would be most dangerous for the 


ment stands pledged not only to the country, but to the party | Home Secretary to neglect the demand; yet the Bill is gone, 
and to its own honour, to pass its Army Bill—a measure which | and gone in consequence of a resistance which would have 
excites in one section of the House the bitterest animosity, | dissolved Mr. Gladstone’s majority. The barometer of opinion 
and receives from another only the most perfunctory approval, | had proved useless. It is easy to say the Cabinet had blun- 










—and to carry the Bill for reforming or, at least, for changing 
the method of election. It must also do its best to carry the 
Scotch Education Bill, which has occupied the department for 
months, which is anxiously waited for in Scotland, and which 
will of necessity produce most tedious, if not most irritating, 
debates. The Scotch Members are the best people in the 
world for never getting into the way, and settling matters 
among themselves ; but still they claim and they deserve some 
reasonable opportunity of making themselves and their opinions 
visible to their constituents. It may be taken as certain that 
with the Estimates, the Westmeath Bill, the Army Bill, the 
Ballot Bill, and the Scotch Education Bill, to carry, the 
Cabinet will have more than enough to do, and it was a sheer 
necessity to abandon every thing else, but still we regret the 


| dered, had underrated the strength of the liquor trade, had 
“ displayed its usual want of sympathy with average feeling ;” 
but the suspicion will remain that the old barometer is out of 
order, that some new method of testing opinion is seriously 
needed, more especially by Liberal leaders. The Tories can find 
out what the people think, because their local committees, of 
registration and so on, are still in sympathy with the electors 
who vote for them; but the Liberal Committees are middle- 
class, and the middle-class is not the majority. At least that 
seems to us the explanation of a phenomenon which, if it lasts, 
will seriously weaken and perplex Governments, and might on 
occasion prove dangerous. For example, Mr. Bruce is in- 
formed by all the regular sources of information that the 
electors will approve a limitation of the hours within which 





loss, We never expected Mr. Goschen’s county Reform | liquor is sold, and inserts a limitation in his Bill, Mr, 
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Robertson Gladstone, who understands Liverpool thoroughly, {who by accepting high command instead of selling hay 
thereupon writes to his brother in admiration of that provision, lost their claim to compensation, and the expense of om 
which, he says, indicates the true mode of attacking the trade tirement, and all manner of unpleasant but unreal bogies 
in liquor. The provision therefore escapes the fate of the | and so avoid their real point, which is, that under a competi. 
rest of the Bill, but the Zelegraph, which has been right about | tive system the son of a Scotch dominie is pretty sure to defeat 
this Bill all through, predicting the opposition with great | the son of the county member. They will make nothing of 
accuracy of detail, predicts if the hours’ clause is accepted an all that, more especially as Mr. Cardwell, though probably 
insurrection in London,—that is, a series of street riots not to | an incompetent Army Reformer, is, perhaps, the most compe- 
be quelled by mere police. There is no proof that we know | tent man in the House to give a regular Parliamentary reply. 
of that the Telegraph is not right, no means of ascertaining They have no substantial case at all. The Government is 
finally whether any important class does care whether the giving them already much more than they ought to 
houses are open an hour earlier or an hour later or not, yet| have, so much that if the question ever goes to the people 
proof upon a point like that, distinct and trustworthy evid- | there will be furious resistance to the waste of millions on 
ence as to popular feeling, is of the last importance. How to | a Quixotic notion of honour. If the officers’ claims were sub. 
reconstruct the barometer we have not the least idea, for the | mitted to a tribunal of lawyers, actuaries, and officials, they 
Press is becoming as imperfect a test as it is in America; but | would be declared entitled to the regulation-price of their com. 
that it is out of repair, and must be mended, seems to us missions, as diminished by their liability to die before they can 
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past a doubt. 

The Army Bill will, we believe, pass, but we trust Govern- 
ment will not be content with that one great reform. The 
Ballot Bill must pass too, and more especially the clauses 
which throw the expense of elections upon the constituencies. 
Those clauses, and indeed the Bill itself, are said to be in 
some danger. A new and formidable enemy to the Ballot is 
said to have appeared in Ireland in the shape of the Catholic 
Church ; and there is a lurking reluctance among the capital- 
ists who swarm in the House of Commons, and are Liberal 
mainly for social reasons, to allow their monopoly of candi- 
dature to be disturbed by making elections cheap. They see 
that if expense is diminished, men with whom they cannot 
contend either on the hustings or in the House will come to 
the front, and they quail, and would be delighted if any 
accident should enable them to spoil a concession of which 
they are afraid. This, however, is the reform demanded by 
all genuine Liberals outside, and if the Government give it 
up or delay it, they may find too late that they have ceased 
to excite the imaginations of their followers; that they are 
supported only by a feeling in its nature evanescent, the 
profound distrust of the country in the governing capacity of 
their opponents. The electors do not understand the Army 
Bill, though they do understand Purchase, and that Bill by 
itself is not sufficient to make them more than languid friends. 





THE ARMY DEBATES. 
T is pretty evident that, in spite of the long debates, the 
Army Bill is to pass. The Government, which it is quite 
possible sees some dangers ahead unknown to the general public, 
is resolute in the matter; the Cabinet have a majority, and 


they would like nothing better than a dissolution on a question | 


which would enable a dozen Mr. Trevelyans to stump the 
country, and raise a cry which would strengthen their hands 
to crush abuses quite as important as extra-regulation prices. 
Their opponents are, therefore, evidently talking against time; 
but it may be advisable to consider the arguments they em- 
ploy, arguments reducible to two great classes. One set of 
opponents, of whom Colonel Anson may be considered the ex- 
ponent, endeavour to show that the terms offered by Govern- 
ment are unfair, that the officers are entitled to more money, 
and that the expense of justice will be so great that the 
scheme had better be abandoned,—the ultimate idea of course 
being to keep the control of the Army in the hands of the 
wealthy alone. This argument is pressed with ex- 
treme pertinacity, and in speeches which if aceepted 
literally would prove that Purchase has been a 
worse evil than the public fancied, and that it has turned 
English gentlemen into mercenaries solicitous only for 
the pecuniary advantages of their trade. Throughout every 
speech made upon this line the one burden is Dugald 
Dalgetty’s query, “What of pay and provant may a soldier 
expect?” The very notion that honourable poverty is the 
fitting condition of a soldier is derided, and officers take up a 
position closely resembling that of the publicans when strug- 
gling in their meetings for their “vested rights.” Fortu- 
nately for the Army, this attitude is assumed for rhetorical 
purposes alone, Colonel Anson and those he represents being 
perfectly willing to go without any compensation at all, if 
only they could be sure that the social system of the Army, 
its character as a club of “ gentlemen” in the technical sense, 
would be permanently maintained. They want to draw a 
herring across the trail of reform, and just now the herring 
which smells strongest is a claim for compensation. So they 
talk about the rights of purchasing officers, and the claims 
of non-purchasing officers, and the injustice done toGe als 


sell, and to a charitable compensation for extra-regulation 

| prices as diminished by the facts that war or Indian service 
| destroys the extra-regulation value of commissions. Instead 
of this, Government promises them full regulation prices, and 
full extra-regulation prices, to be paid to them in cash, without 
bargaining, at the very time when under Purchase they would 
have received their money, namely, whenever they like to sell, 
In consequence, the extra-regulation price of commissions hag 
actually gone up,—in itself conclusive proof that justice, and 
more than justice, has been done. But, say the objectors, 
“there was this, that, and the other privilege, rapid promotion, 
for instance, which I hoped to get, and which you promised I 
should get,—where is that?’ Surely, except as a rhetorical 
argument, this last demand is utterly worthless. We push 
the idea of compensation very far in this country, so far that 
Government begins to be powerless, but even here we have 
not yet surrendered the right of organizing the services as is 
most expedient for the work for which they are paid. All that 
officers or civilians can fairly claim is, that they shall have 
as much chance as their compeers; and this the purchasing 
officers do not deny that they will, under the Government 
scheme, obtain. All they lose is an unjust privilege which 
they bought in defiance of law, and for which they are to re- 
ceive exactly what they paid. The logic of their demands, if 
seriously pushed, would create a system under which each 
officer should regulate his own promotion as seemed best to 
himself, and be the Queen’s servant only by virtue of his 
condescension in taking wages. 

There is more to be said for Lord Elcho’s point, but, after 
all, it does not come to much. He complains that the Army 
'is left in the dark by Mr. Cardwell, that it does not know what 
| the new system of enlistment would be, or of officering, or of 














| promotion, or of retirement, or of appointing adjutants. The 
Government ought, he thinks, before passing their Bill, to give 
| the fullest information on all those points, ought, indeed, to 
| lay down a complete, comprehensive, and intelligible scheme of 
| reorganization for—is it the Army or the House of Commons? 
—to approve. That is a perfectly fair demand for Lord Elcho 
to make as a member of Parliament, but were he merely an 
officer, it would be sufficient answer to bid him mind his own 
| business, and either obey orders or resign. The Army is the 
| Queen’s, not the officers’ Army, and as the officers serve volun- 
tarily, they have no more right to demand information as to the 
Government’s designs than the Civil Service has to be admitted 
| to a previous knowledge of the Budget. The mere demand, if 
| made outside Parliament, would be a breach of discipline, and 
| even if it were not, could not be complied with. The organi- 
| zation of an army cannot be embodied in a Bill, but must be 


| the result of the patient labour of months or years, directed 


| by men who, with certain general objects before them, will 
| meet each difficulty and obstacle as it arises, try many experi- 
| ments, and at last discover through failures a solid system. 
|That is the way in which every successful army has 
‘been formed, and that is why such authority is in 
| military matters still allowed to the Crown. The main 
‘ideas of the new scheme,—officering by examination, pro- 
|motion by seniority tempered by selection, the linking 
‘of the Militia to the Regulars, and the exaction of thorough 
| efficiency from all officers—have been carefully stated ; and 
| were Mr. Cardwell Von Roon—which he certainly is not—he 
| could do no more, without paralyzing the chiefs of the Army, 
| by subjecting every half-matured idea they might entertain to 
|a debate in a House which knows very nearly what it wants, 
| but has not the faintest idea how to obtain its wish. It is not 


‘by a public meeting, but by an organizing General, that the 
| Army must be remodelled ; and if Lord Elcho did not find the 
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opposite argument useful in resisting the abolition of Pur- ; settlement as to man’s capacity for knowing anything certainly 
chase, he would be the first to decry his own thesis, and ask | at all of what is called higher truth, they try to ward off the danger 
whether the House of Commons during the next campaign by proposing to prohibit the questioning of the divine authority 
roposed to lay down the plan of action or head a cavalry | of the Scriptures. Having learned that there is danger of the 
charge. That would be at least as sensible as the course | foundering of the ship, they decide on taking a guarantee from 
which Lord Elcho advises it to pursue, and would have this | the Captain that he will never cut away the mast. 
farther advantage, that the House, which now claims all| The witness who proluced the great sensation of the Committee 
power, —_ then — to — ag all oe If | was Mr. C. Appleton, a Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, who 
we are to have an Army at all, its organization in details | declared that the final-honours school in Oxford now requires 
must not be entrusted either to a proprietary body of officers | the study of modern philosophy, “ which might, and which does, 
or to the House of Commons. as I think, materially undermine all existing beliefs. I think it is 
quite impossible for any man to throw himself into the system of 
education for the final classical school at Oxford at the present 
THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF OXFORD time. reall stlate j ; 
: z ; > |S. os es y to assimilate it, [ mean, not only to study it ab 
HE evidence taken by the Select Committee of the House of extra, without having the whole edifice of belief shaken to the 
Lords on University Tests is much more interesting in| very foundation. At the same time, the agencies which are 
relation to Oxford than in relation to Cambridge. The Ox- | brought to bear upon him, the philosophical ideas and modes of 
yok =. Sieutaad tad o pent ges ogee bye — . yD nt but ultimately reconstruct belief, 
chiefly to the phi ical basis Of religious belief, and who} and what should say with regard to tests is this, — 
represented the various schools of thought in relation to that sub-| that the test intervenes with a definite proposition which a 
ject,—men like Dr. Liddon and Dean Mansel and Professor Jowett, | man has to subscribe, just at the time when he is beginning 
—while in Cambridge the — called mgt rather men of | to construct the edifice of belief naturally out of the ruins which 
minence in exact science. oreover, as one of the witnesses | h 2 ined.” Thi illi 
explicitly stated, “tas a matter of fact the great movements of coention ppt oe odsmuek dian cae eo 
opinion have arisen in Oxford, not in Cambridge,” and that alone | tion to it. Dean Mansel did not believe in the “ reconstruction,” 
= a8 a oa — s - weed of the na ay moe = — he ~ ee oy — to the evidence as to the 
ord more in ing. all events, anyone who reads the | destruction. r. Liddon believed in the destruction, but 
very instructive and in many respects even amusing evidence pub- | thought it a result of the overcrowding of the attention of the 
lished, will find all his thoughts centred in Oxford, and trying | student, and of not leaving him or his tutors elbow-room for more 
to understand at what expense it has been that Oxford has | thana superficial survey of the fundamental difficulties. Professor 
succeeded on the whole so much better than Cambridge | Jowett, the Master of Balliol, did not believe that the destructive 
in ga y — 9 . culture to the minds most tho- | influence attributed to the philosophical investigations of the Final 
roughly imbued wi er characteristic influences. But this| School was widely spread or general at all; but then it 
will not be the only point of interest to the reader of this| must be remembered that that vague condition of confluent 
remarkable evidence. He will have a very good opportunity also | doubts and beliefs which the two last-named witnesses would call 
Silseieart cove overt tar ong eos hen of ettn,ok chee: ot ba en gah to Be bs qual %o Oe SA etek Se 
very same class of facts,—of observ- | of belief as g as it is granted to the thought of man to 
ing how Professor Jowett’s experience of Oxford undergraduates | attain to. On the whole, we may say that those witnesses who 
contradicts Dean Mansel’s, how Dr. Liddon’s experience of them | believed in very definite and orthodox creeds were quite satisfied that 
contradicts Professor J owett’s, and how Mr. Appleton and Mr. Ince | the philosophical methods of Oxford undermine belief, while those 
a0 aang hg geome : = es students quite different | who believed only in indefinite and undogmatic intellectual tenden- 
rom those of Mr. Roundell. Further, the evidence shows how | cies, were equally unsatisfied. We may sum up the result so as to 
extraordinarily different is the view formed of the value of ‘‘ tests” | make all the witnesses tell nearly the er tale, thus ;—clear and 
by men who would naturally use the language of the tests to express | well-defined denial of religious truth is but a rare result of the- 
their own private convictions, from that taken by those who would | highest Oxford discipline; clear and well-defined adherence to 
= a oe eer 1 eekoraae, will 98 a — psp eg dogma is a = rarer result of that discipline, if a ewe 
kind,—that in Oxford of late years there has not been any | result of it (though of course such orthodoxy may be combin 
predominant philosophical thinker, while there has been a very deep with it, without following from it); a hazy and wavering state of 
ae ran —. as to no = of eg = the | = — the ultimate — * a very common eo we 
rs have been a good de@ engaged in pulling up | thou ow that is to be regarded,—whether as faith or doubt. 
thought by the roots to exanXne its morphological structure, Be | dasa on the intellectual aa spiritual character of the witness 
have not succeeded very well in getting those roots to grow again _ himself. 
with the old vitality after being replanted; that there isa good | So much as to the general tendency of the system. As to the 
a beng on one ny 4 ap pen nore st a = = 1 — es — at, bp “yl - a — it _ 
, and a good deal on the other side to underrate the | be said to be produced by a go eal of study of the history o 
rong character of these results ; but that, taking it all in | philosophy,—a vigilant observation of the dissolving views of philo- 
all, the honour school of philosophy and logic has had a really | sophical systems,—without relation to any general landmarks of 
agar “a — of = — _ aay et ape sage truth. ae. ge Pages 3 — ad 
e highest distinction in it, an effect of a kind|the great extension of this study of the history o' ilo- 
to render them doubtful rather as to the capacity of man for sophy,—i.c., of the mastery of peed systems witlt . ae 
= knowledge at all, than as to the truth or falsehood of rather,of giving vivid illustration to the ancient systems than to 
specific religious theses; and that the religious test applied on | any criticism of their truth, but he does not seem to observe 
2 . . . . . . ° 
+ mye of their taking a fellowship or assuming their Master’s | that this mode of approaching philosophical study is almost sure 
egree has been, and is, ineffectual, rather because it does not to produce a sort of intellectual vertigo in the mind of a student 
touch their actual state of mind at all, than because it asks for | who has not yet obtained any sure notes, however simple, of philo- 
more belief than they have got. How men like Lord‘ Salis- sophical truth. We are told that Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, 
bury and his colleagues,—men, too, who seem to know pretty Hume, Kant, Hamilton, and Mill, with dashes of Bentham, 
intimately the leading philosophical writers of the day, and writers Mansel and Herbert Spencer, are the philosophical authors chiefly 
on the negative no less than the positive side,—after hearing all studied now at Oxford, of whom probably only Hamilton and 























this evidence, have contrived to persuade themselves, or a majority | 


of themselves, that to demand from teachers a pledge never to teach 
anything contrary to the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, | 
would be any safeguard against scepticism in the University, we 
cannot really understand at all. It seems to us like the action of 
men who, having convinced themselves that whatever danger of 
destruction there is for them arises from the trembling of the 
earth beneath their feet, immediately resolve to pledge one 
another not to risk the vibration of the wind in the tree tops, 
and accordingly set sentries at the foot of all the trees while the 
ground is quaking about the roots. Having heard from various | 
Sources that the great danger of Oxford is a tendency to un- | 





Mansel, are likely to compete with Mill and Herbert Spencer 
for a real hold of the student’s imagination. Oxford itself 
has evidently produced recently no original mind in this depart- 
ment of thought, and consequently the whole effort of the tutors 
seems to have been in the direction of philosophical exposition, 
rather than in that of final criticism. How is it possible the roots 
of the pupil’s belief should not be shaken? He learns perhaps from 
Mill that the idea of ‘+ Cause” is merely the idea of an invariable 
and necessary antecedent. He learns from Spencer that intellectual 
instincts are probably modifications of nervous tendencies inherited 
from a high ancestry of human or even animal organization. He 
learns from Hamilton and Kant that our highest nature is rooted 
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in contradictions; and from Mansel that revelation is a voice pro- | Republic (the society itself is more than a century older) 
ceeding out of the Unknown and Unknowable, which yet we are | these were in some respects modified, and the relations of 
bound to obey. How is it possible that such a medley of paradoxes} the Théatre Francais to the Government elaborately defined 
should not shake his belief in the attainability of truth, and render | by a decree of the First Napoleon. This decree 
his intellect something like wax in the hand of the most powerful | great historical interest, even for those who do not care for the 
moral influence to which he may be subjected ? drama. It is dated the 15th of October 1812, from the Imperial 
Culture is the refinement which comes of the habit of dis- | head-quarters at Moscow, after the burning of the city, and only 
criminating finely the various shades of thought or beauty. It | a few days before the commencement of the disastrous retreat, 4 
is constantly acquired, and seems to be acquired at Oxford, with- few specimens of the provisions contained in these documents yjlj 
out much progress towards the erection of any clear standard of | eoeve tu throw light on the position and importance of th 
either thought or beauty. You can learn all the distinctions be- | society. There is a fixed and inalienable reserve fund get 
tween Plato and Aristotle, between Kant and Hamilton, between | apart for pensions; every actor, after twenty years’ service 
Hartley and Bain, without ever coming near to make up your | becomes entitled to a pension of 2,000 francs from the Con. 
mind which of these writers has most of truth in him, or | pany, and an equal pension from the State, with a propor. 
whether any of them has any. You may treat them as a botanist | tionate increase in case of longer service. The investment of 
treats his tribes of plants, for the purpose of classification rather | surplus funds for the common benefit is carefully prescribed. 4 
than for that of discovery. And this seems to us to have been | standing committee of legal advisers is appointed to assist the 
the great defect of the recent Oxford philosophy. It has been | Company in litigation, and to arbitrate in case of internal differ. 
refined history, not eager investigation. Its leading minds have | ences. And no pains have been spared to secure the command of 
been, like Professor Jowett’s, disposed to cull something from | artistic efficiency, so far as a written constitution can doit. The 
all, and to apply strict measures of Truth to none. The prac- | imperial decree of October 1812, gives power to suspend or annul 
tice has its defects, though it is a very fine instrument of mere | all existing engagements of a successful débutant. A special 
culture. But whatever its defects, any suggestion much more irre- | department of the Conservatoire is charged with the training of 
levant than the proposal to find a remedy for those defects by | a certain number of pupils to recruit the Théatre Francais. No 
proposing to the teacher to pledge himself not to teach anything | new play can be admitted to representation till it has been read 
contrary to the divine authority of Holy Scripture, we cannot | and approved by a committee of the veteran members of the Com- 
even imagine. ‘The walls have fallen down at the blast of} pany. By a later ordinance of the 30th of April 1850, the 
Joshua’s trumpet, and you then ask from him a solemn pledge | general management of the enterprise was put in the hands of an 
not to batter them down. Such is the statesmanship of modern | officer appointed by the Minister of the Interior, who has to make a 
orthodoxy. half-yearly report to him. The administrative committee of the 
Company may discuss this report and send in with it such remarks 
THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. as they think fit to add. Our readers will perceive that Messieurs 
EAR is often expressed that the cultivation of art as an end | et Mesdames les Comédiens Frangais, as they are styled in their 
in itself is a thing of the past. Some reproach the artists | Acte de Société, hold a very different rank in public estimation 
with having allowed the increased facility of living by their art to | from that of English actors. Can we imagine Mr. Bruce being 
make them forget that they ought also to live for it. Some throw | expected to give his best attention twice a year to a theatrical 
the blame on society, and complain that the intensity of the| report from Mr. Buckstone, garnished with comments by Mr. 
struggle for life in these days makes it impossible for the artist to | Chippendale? 
do his work with a whole heart. But though the desponding ones| The operations of the Théatre Frangais had naturally been 
contradict one another in the explanations they give of the | much interrupted during the last few months. During part of the 
supposed decadence, they agree in the main burden of | siege of Paris the theatre itself was used as a hospital, and several 
their lamentation, crying aloud that the time is hopelessly | members of the society devoted themselves with conspicuous zeal 
gone when art commanded a true worship from her fol- | and success to the service of the wounded. Now they have under- 
lowers. The true artist works in a world governed by laws of | taken a short series of performances in London, and are for this 
its own ; those laws he holds sacred, and he will not swerve from | month established at the beautiful new house in the Strand some- 
them for fear, favour, or gain. Formerly, even the pursuit of trade | what unhappily named Opéra Comique. Such an opportunity has 
and skilled handicrafts partook in some measure of this sanctity of | never before been given to London playgoers, and may never be 
art; now it would seem that the arts are dragged down to the | given again. If the attempt we are about to make to convey in 
vulgarity of trade. We do not ourselves take this desponding | detail some of our impressions has the effect of inducing any reader 
view as to any of the fine arts; but we confine ourselves for the | to seize the chance before it is too late, the inadequacy of the 
present to pointing out an exemplary proof now offered to us by | attempt will be amply excused. It is difficult to choose 
the company of the Théatre Francais, for the first timein England, | any points for special remark where everything is perfect. 
that one of those arts, and that not the least, can still be cul- | Perhaps the fact that most immediately strikes an English 
tivated with a devotion and a success at least equal to | spectator is the absolute subordination of the individual actor 
those shown by its votaries in any former period. The|to the purpose of the whole piece. The company works 
drama is, no doubt, in unfavourable circumstances in Eng- | together with an entire harmony which is the fruit of a long dis- 
land for the present; but while such a company as that | cipline inaschool of pure and correct art. They have been trained 
of the Théatre Frangais exists, we cannot believe that the | in the single-minded devotion which refuses to see any derogation 
misfortune is in the nature of things irreparable. We do not | from the artist’s worth in undertaking a piece of good work, how- 
know indeed how far the wilful perversity of English actors and | ever small. M. Coquelin is we dare not say how far above any of 
audiences may not go. Our actors may for some time refuse, in | the actors who fill the corresponding places on what calls itself the 
spite of better example, to be aware that they are, for the most | English stage; yet M. Coquelin thinks it no scorn to take the part 
part, mere amateurs in their profession; and our audiences may | of an old servant who has little to do beyond laying the table and 
for some time persist in tolerating lame and inartistic performances | receiving his master’s orders (in Le Duc Job), or a dancing-mastet 
of ill-constructed pieces. But we do hope that the lessons to be | who appears in only one scene (in J/ ne faut jurer de rien). In 
learnt from the performances of the first dramatic company of the | like manner M. Got, an actor of perfectly astounding. power and 
world, which there is now a brief opportunity for seeing in | versatility, plays now and then an inconsiderable part, or rather a 
London, will not be wholly lost on the English stage. part which would be inconsiderable in any other hands. The vir- 
It may be worth while to explain that the company of the | tue next in conspicuousness which distinguishes this company as 
Comédie Francaise is very differently constituted from an ordi- | a whole is their admirable elocution. In England it is thought 
nary theatrical company. This means with us a fortuitous | quite well enough, as a rule, to bring out a few telling points 
assemblage collected by a manager or proprietor, who makes his | (when there are any points) in the dialogue, and slur over the rest ; 
own terms with each member, and whose taste or caprice, or that | nay, one has not to go far to seek actors who seem never to have 
of the principal actor, are the only guarantees for the quality of | learnt even the elementary precepts of opening the mouth for the 
the performances and their congruity with the capabilities of the | vowels and clearly articulating the consonants. At the Théatre 
performers. But the society we are now speaking of is no hired | Francais no speech is considered too trivial to be well studied and 
troop of players, but an ancient and solemnly constituted corpora- | well delivered, and it becomes a pleasure to listen to the mere 
tion, in which the actors themselves are the shareholders, enjoying | utterance of the words. And though we cannot doubt that every 
the special support of the State. What we should call the articles | syllable has been weighed, there is nothing strained or conven- 
of association now in force are contained in a formal “ Acte | tional in the speaking; the actors are as natural and as much 


de Société,” dated the 27th of Germinal, 12th year of the | at ease as if the action of the play were a reality and the 
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cadience did not exist. As a signal triumph of com- | 
pined naturalness and finish, we may mention M. Delaunay’s 
voting in Le Menteur. With what never-failing grace and readi- | 
ness he produces fiction after fiction from inexhaustible treasures | 
of falsehood ! with what serene confidence in himself does he 
impose them without limit on all the world who do not know his | 
secret, and even stagger the confidant who does! what a nobility 
and refined quintessence of lying give a subtle charm to every | 
movement and every feature! It would have done Charles | 


Lamb’s heart good to see him. So again when the dialogue is in 


yerse, there is no mouthing or laboured emphasis; the speakers | 
talk as fluently as if they bad talked verse all their lives, and if | 
there is any anxiety it is to avoid marking the rhymes obtrusively. | 
This is a rather special tradition of the Comédie Frangaise, and is | 
mentioned by Mitford in his curious book on “ Harmony in | 
Language,” published early in the present century. | 

Another of the circumstances which put the performances of the | 
Théatre Francais wholly out of comparison with anything we can 
see in an English playhouse is the quality of the material the | 
actors have to work upon ; to name present or very recent writers 
alone, they have the plays of Emile Augier, of Octave Feuillet, of | 
Alfred de Musset — perhaps the most finished and exquisite | 
of all dramatic authors—and of Victor Hugo, whose genius, 
however unbridled, is doubtless greater than that of any 
living poet. It need hardly be said that none of our own 
modern writers for the stage come near any one of these. | 
We had Shakespeare, but we have forgotten him; the Théiatre | 
Francais has not forgotten Moliére. We have left ourselves but 
little space to speak in this article of the individual excellences of 
the actors whose co-operation produces such admirable results. 
M. Got, who for the present is acting as manager, claims our | 
attention first. He isa very prince of comedians. If he were | 
dumb he would still be a consummate actor. He speaks with 
every muscle of his face and every finger of his hands ; but why 
mention such commonplace organs of expression as hands and face, 
when he can be eloquent with the folds of the coat on his 
back as he walks up the stage? ‘There cannot be a more really 
delicious piece of comedy than M. Got’s impersonation in JI ne 
faut jurer de rien of the obsequious abbé waiting on the 
humours of the baroness. His perplexed pause at the sud- 
den question ‘Avez-vous lu le Juif Errant?” is a study in | 





generally, and as to that of the other members of the company of 
whom we have not yet spoken in particular. 





THE LATE MR. LYNCH. 

HE Rey. T. T. Lynch, of Mornington Crescent Chapel, who died 

on Monday, was one of the men who seem not to make their right 
mark on the world. For he wasa preacher such as one can scarcely 
expect to hear more than once in a lifetime. Without commanding 
presence, without grace of manner, or charm of elocution, with a 
voice neither powerful nor sweet, and a diction bare of ornament and 
rhythm, he simply fascinated an intelligent and cultivated listener, 
and that by the one gift of a marvellous affluence of thought. It 
was absolutely astonishing to see him stand up, as the present 
writer has often seen him stand, in the most dismal and unsavoury 
place of worship which it has ever been his fortune to visit, with a 
dreary waste of empty galleries about him, and a scanty congrega- 
tion gathered in the area, and pour forth without ceasing a flood 
of thought which would have sufficed to furnish abundantly scores 
of even the better sort of preacher. And, hear him when you would, 
on a week-day, for instance, when the scanty congregation had 
dwindled to a dozen or less, the flood was always pouring forth 
without stint or stay. ‘The prodigality of the man, the almost 
reckless profusion with which he scattered his riches of fancy and 
pathos and humour—for he was a great master of a subtle kind of 
humour which never sinned against the dignity of the pulpit—the 
spontaneity and ease with which the stream of good things flowed 
from him, made an impression which it is not easy to describe. It 
seemed incredible that crowds should be thronging to hear the ordi- 
nary platitude-mongers of church and chapel, and be letting this 
marvellous wealth of thought run to waste. ‘ It cannot be for long,’ 
one thought, ‘ people must soon find out this genius and give him 
his due ;’ and yet, though he did gain in his later years a more 
worthy audience, he never was found out, or honoured as he should 
have been. 

Circumstances partly accounted for this neglect. He was a 
Nonconformist, and many things used to make it difficult— 
some make it difficult still—for a Nonconformist minister to 
gather about him the peculiarly intelligent and cultivated 
audience to which Mr. Lynch was suited. And he fell under 
the ban of his own communion. An attack, which most of 
those who joined in it or approved would now, we hope, acknow- 


itself. There is a whole epic of conflict between the duty of | ledge to have been cruel and unjust, brought upon him a sus- 
censure and the desire of complaisance in his countenance ; and | picion of heterodoxy in days when such suspicion was more damag- 
when his reluctant “ Oui, Madame; il y a de fort belles choses, | ing than it is now. And he had also to bear up under much 


mais Je fond, je vous l’avouerai.... . ” comes out it is quite | 
irresistible. So is his confused exit in the same act, thrice repeated 
in different circumstances, and each time with a varied ludicrous- 
ness. Being a perfect comedian, M. Got has a tragic power in re- 
serve. This comes out in Le Duc Job, a piece which may without in- 
injustice be said to depend entirely on his exertions. Without M. 
Got we cannot imagine it as producing any great interest; with 
him it is not to be forgotten. He shows a complete mastery of 
the most varied emotions in the most varied situations ; the troubles 
of a poor and proud soldier in his seemingly hopeless suit for his 
cousin, whose parents are bent on a splendid marriage, his affliction 
at the loss of his friend, his vain attempts at a forced self-possession, 
his affected levity in despair, his incredulous joy when fortune sud- 
denly turns in his favour,—all these and more are brought 
before our eyes with a truth and feeling to which no praise can 
do justice. Then there are M. Delaunay and M. Coquelin, of 
whom we think as a sort of double star; both are admirable, M. 
Delaunay chiefly in impassioned, M. Coquelin chiefly in humor- 
ous characters; and when they act together the qualities of both 
are seen side by side to perfection. However it is not tobe supposed 
that either of them is restricted to a narrow range, or that they 





cannot produce effects of the highest order in their independent 


physical weakness,—bravely struggled against, indeed, but some- 
times disabling, and always hindering and weighing him down. 
Still, something remains to be said, before we can account 
for his failure as a popular preacher,—if, indeed, we are to 
say that a man so honoured as Mr. Lynch was by some 
very loyal disciples, has in any sense failed. For the preacher 
who cannot attract a fit audience has an appeal to the public 
in books, and that appeal Mr. Lynch made more than once. Nor 
are his books unworthy of the reputation which he had among 
those who knew him. Something, indeed, they lack ; the abundant 
thought is there, but it wants the freshness and force which it had 
in its spontaneous flow from the preacher's lips. But we also dis- 
cover as we read, and can weigh and measure more calmly than 
when we heard, the reason why a thinker so subtle and so rich did 
not accomplish more. His thought was on the surface rather 
than in the depths. He gives us felicitous combinations, happy 
analogies, subtle readings of character, a quaint, homely wisdom, ten- 
derness and force of feeling; but with the great questions of theology 


‘and life he does not grapple, not certainly in the way in which 


Mr. Maurice, not even—though here we find more of a parallel—as 
Mr. Robertson of Brighton did. It is impossible, for instance, to 
point to any great truth of which he made a special assertion, as 





action. One of M. Delaunay’s finest performances is in A. de | Mr. Maurice has made of the Incarnation of our Lord, and of its 
Musset’s La Nuit d' Octobre, a lyrical dialogue between the poet | bearing on human life. Yet it would not be fair to ignore his in- 
and the muse. She finds him sunk in despair at broken faith, and | fluence as a theologian,—for such influence he certainly had. His 


at enmity with the world and himself, and summons him, now 

with the lofty command of a prophetess, now with the caressing | 
tones of a mother, to rise from his solitary grief, and lose it in the 
high calling of his art. The gradual change of his mood under the 
influence of ber words is worked out by M. Delaunay with 
wonderful perfection and delicacy. When we add to this that the 
Muse is Mile, Favart, we have said that a most beautiful poem is 
interpreted by an actor and an actress who are both in the very 
first rank of their art. Wecannot within our present limits farther 
indicate what ought to be said of Mlle. Favart’s performance in 





own convictions were profound, and they occupied a position 
which may be described, if we must use these party terms, as 


| those of liberal orthodoxy. He held them at a time when they 


were rarer than they are now, when to his own communion they 
were peculiarly distasteful. Of whatever advance has been made 
in this direction—and liberal theology has had, it may almost be 
said, no representatives among orthodox Nonconformists before 
the present generation—he must be regarded as a pioneer. 

Of his personal character others are more competent than the 
present writer to speak; one point must be noted, because it bears 





La Nuit d’ Octobre, though it fully merits a separate exposition. | upon his work as a preacher. We have spoken of Mr. Lynch’s 
We must also defer the rest of our remarks as to her acting | ill-health, and of the manfulness with which he struggled against 
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it. That struggle was, indeed, heroic. 
pulpit, where the paroxysms of pain were only too evident, 
pressing down the spasins which almost choked his utterance, and 
to know that he was fighting against a disease which was and 
which he knew to be mortal, was, indeed, to see a great spectacle 
of courage. But that courage was throughout characteristic 
of the man. ‘There have been abler men, and that in his own 
province of thought, in this generation, but none who have con- 
tended for the truth more honestly and with a more simple heart. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
Qe 
XXV.—OLIVER, LORD PROTECTOR. 
\ 7 £ offer no apology for preferring fact to pedantic prejudice, 
and inserting the name of the Lord Protector, Oliver, 
among the Sovereigns of England, though he did not bear the 
title of King, and reached the supreme government of this country 


by a very different process from the ordinary rule of hereditary | 


succession. 

Great as have been the diversities in the moral estimates of 
Oliver Cromwell put forth from time to time by authors of 
standard authority, and by orators of established reputation, the 
national sentiment respecting him has never quite acquiesced in 


the reprobation which has been the predominant feature of these | 


moral judgments, but has insisted on retaining, notwithstanding 
all that was alleged against him on other grounds, a more or less 
covert admiration for him as one who raised England to a high 
position among the nations of Europe. The memory of this 
achievement, revived and strengthened by the ignominious events 
of the period succeeding the Restoration of the Stuarts, has stood 
the reputation of Oliver in good stead against the calumnies of a 
period of triumphant reaction, and has almost proved a match, in 
its purely traditionary form, for the worst depreciations of party 
prejudice and ecclesiastical rancour. Wherever the sentimental 
conception of the character of Charles I. has not been paramount, 


there has always been a certain sympathy for his most determined | 
opponent; but it was not till the present century that anything | 


r . . ! ° Ss 
To see him in the! were also with county and landed families, so that he is fully justi 


fied in the first words of his statement just referred to,—I wag 
by birth a Gentleman, living neither in any considerable height 
nor yet in obscurity.” The life and daily influences of a small 
borough, then, modified and supplemented by close connection and 
frequent association with the life of landed proprietors, constituted 
the social atmosphere in which the character of Oliver was deve. 
loped during his earlier years. Such a combination of social in- 
fluences would tend in any case towards breadth of social vision 
|and immunity from the narrower prejudices of both country and 
|}town. From the first his station rested on the two principal 
| bases on which English society is built up, and he was thus natu. 
| rally qualified, should his capacity be equal to his Opportunities, to 
become an interpreter of each of these classes to the other, and the 
| intelligent moderator and ruler of both. The education of a borough 
| grammar-school was supplemented, in his case, by the collegiate and 
probably the legal studies of a member of thegentry class. He wentto 
| school with the future corporation and townsmen of Huntingdon, 
he mixed at Cambridge with the future landed proprietors and 
| legislators of all England, and in London came into contact with 
| the living heart of the age. When he returned to his native town, 
and settled down there in the character of a young husband and 
| householder, his social and civie training was already a more than 
usually complete one, and he soon afterwards fell under a religious 
influence still more powerful and significant. At what period 
exactly his character was first affected in this last direction we 
have no means of ascertaining. The stories which have long been 
inserted in ordinary biographies respecting his early debauchery 
and ruinous extravagance are quite inconsistent with each other, 
and with the chronology of the established facts of his early life, 
and the strong and remorseful language in which he himself refers 
to his former religious indifference, and which has been supposed 
| to corroborate these stories, does not by any means necessarily bear 
this interpretation. All that we need infer is that up to a certain 
epoch Oliver paid little attention to the deeper and more serious 
| questions which are connected with the relations between God and 
man, and which are iaseparable from all real self-knowledge and 
knowledge of other men, and an acquaintance with which is the 


like a critical attempt was made to ascertain the real character of | spring of all the higher impulses of human action. His higher 
the man whose reputation had up to that time been a strange! nature remained stagnant and urdeveloped, his morality was 
mixture of traditionary respect and profound horror. Much still | merely conventional, and his actions, if blameless in them- 
remains to be done, so far as concerns explanatory details, but the | selves, were guided only by secondary and external considerations. 
broad features of the character can now be traced with tolerable He accepted his morality and his religious creed from his family 
certainty, and the theories which are irreconcilable with estab- } and neighbours, and he conformed his actions to the ordinary 
lished facts can now be indicated with some assurance. and customary standards of the society in which he lived. 

‘*] called not myself to this place,” Oliver deciared to his first | ‘The well-springs of his own nature had never been drawn from, 
Parliament, ‘‘I say again, I called not myself to this place! of | and his own life had in fact not yetcommenced. How the change 
that God is witness ; and I have many witnesses who, I do believe, | did commence—whether the self-evolution was convulsive but 
could lay down their lives bearing witness to the truth of that,— | gradual, as his own expressions rather seem to indicate, and like the 
namely, that I called not myself to this place. And being in it, I | struggles into consciousness and renewed life of a man recover- 
bear not witness to myself, but God and the people of these nations | ing from drowning, or whether it was a sudden revelation of 
have also borne testimony to it. If my calling be from God, and | unstirred forces, and unrecognized responsibilities ; whether the 
my testimony from the people, God and the people shall take it | dawning to the perfect day was slow, and often dimmed by the 





from me, else I will not part with it. I should be false to the 
trust that God hath placed in me, and to the interest of the people 
of these Nations, if I did.” With this emphatic declaration he 
prefaces a brief but interesting statement, in his impressive though 
unpremeditated and inartistic style of speaking, full of earnest and 
solemn appeals to the corroborative knowledge of many of his 
hearers, and of an omniscient God, as to the successive steps by 
which he had risen to the position of Protector, in vindi- 


cation ‘of the motives of his actions, and the basis of his, 


authority. According to the truth or falsehood of this declaration, 
then, and to his own actual belief in its truth, the character of the 
Protector must in a great measure stand or fall, and our decision 
between the conflicting reputations of him as an ambitious and 
designing hypocrite and a true-hearted and honest man must be 
really determined. Although, therefore, the scale on which our 
Estimates are framed does not admit of our inserting this exposi- 
tory statement itself, we shall carefully keep it in mind in our 
attempt to analyze the man from whose lips it proceeded. 


Oliver Cromwell, as is now well known, was the son of a| 


gentleman living in the quiet little town of Huntingdon, and who 
was the younger son of the head of a county family of con- 
siderable landed possessions, obtained from the favour of Henry 
VIII. Whether Oliver’s father added to a moderate income by 
the proceeds of a brewing business in Huntingdon is more than 
doubtful, but in any case he not only took a leading part in the 
municipal affairs of the town, but lived close to the principal seat 
of his family, and was on friendly terms with his elder brother. 
All the connections, collaterally or by marriage, of Oliver’s family, 


| mists and vapours of departing night, or whether the gleam of light 
from above which disclosed the truth, and the conviction of that 
| truth were simultaneous—we can only conjecture. All that we know 
| is that the revolution seriously affected his bodily health, and for 
|a time seemed to threaten the subversion of the intellect itself. 
The depths and capabilities of the nature thus aroused were, in- 
deed, so great that the mind of the man himself reeled under 
this new-birth. Dr. Simcott, of Huntingdon, and Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, the Court physician in London, both prescribed for him 
| as a hypochondriac. Gradually, however, his mind became clearer 
‘and more composed. The exaggerated and overwhelming sense 
| of past alienation from God gradually gave way to an earnest 
reliance on the active assistance and guardianship of Divine Love, 
| which he never again lost in all the trials of his subsequent career. 
His bodily constitution, though perhaps never fundamentally 
| strong, and undermined by the unhealthy air of the Fens, became 
outwardly robust, and capable, under the influence of a powerful 
will, of undergoing a great amount of physical exertion. 

One of those who had been attached to his household when he 
was Lord Protector, Mr. John Maidston, writing to Governor 
Winthrop, in New England, at the end of March, 1660, when the 
Presbyterian Members had resumed their seats in the Long Par- 
liament, under the authority of Monk, and the Restoration 
was no longer doubtful, has given a most striking delinea- 
tion of Oliver, as he knew him, or as he appeared to him 
‘¢ His body,” he says, *‘ was well-compact and strong, his stature 
under six foot (I believe about two inches), his head so shaped as 
you might see it a storehouse and shop both of a vast treasury of 
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gatural parts.” The Royalist, Sir Philip Warwick, recalling in moment, and without any clearly premeditated design, and the 
later years his recollection of the first time when he saw Oliver, terrible scene at Drogheda, as to which his own despatch to the 
at the commencement of the Long Parliament, speaks of his Speaker shows evident moral misgivings, we seem to trace the 
asgtatare ” as “of a good size, his countenance swollen and reddish, occasional predominance of the impatient spirit of conscious ability 
his voice sharp and untuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour,” | in some of these arbitrary acts during his Protectorate, in which he 
and complains that he was “ very much hearkened unto.” The sacrificed the privileges of his Parliaments and the liberties of in- 
portrait painted by Sir Peter Lely towards the close of Oliver's dividuals, to the professed necessities of the situation. A good 
qife, which appears to us to correspond best to our conception of deal may be urged with plausibility in defence of these question- 
eal man, is quite in harmony with Maidston’s description, able proceedings, and in proof that the necessity was real and 
and lends strength to the theory as to the original from whom urgent; but they nevertheless leave behind on the mind of an 
Milton drew his portrait of Adam : — | impartial observer a suspicion that their real explanation lies in 
“ His fair large front and eye sublime deciar'd | the autocratic and passionate nature of the Protector himself, which 

Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks sometimes broke through the restraints of his better judgment, and 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung | sometimes created the very necessity which in his self-deception he 

Clastering, bat not beneath his shoulders broad. | alleged as his excuse. To such cases, and similar backslidings on 

The massive breadth of the forehead, and the large, roughly-cut other points from the moral standard by which he professed to be 
aose give an impression of intellectual ability and natural leader- | actuated, and to which, we believe, his actions were generally 





the r 


ship, which is confirmed and yet modified in its character by the | conformed, the remark applies with which Maidston concludes 
other features of the countenance. ‘The eyes, full of composed and | his discriminating estimate already alluded to:—‘*He lived 
deep thoughtfulness, yet concentrated and imperative in their | and died in comfortable communion with God, as judicious persons 
almost threatening look of searching scrutiny, seem to intimate the | near him well observed. He was that Mordecai that sought 
same poise of the intellect and the emotions which is expressed by | the welfare of his people and spake peace to his seed. Yet were 
the full, firm, nervous mouth and powerfully rounded chin, in| his temptations such, as it appeared frequently that he that 
which, with all their strength, there is nota touch of sinister hard-| had grace enough for many men, may have too little for himself, 
ness or insolent brutality. ‘The impression left by the face as a| the treasure he had being but in an earthen vessel, and that equally 
whole is well-ordered though passionate force of character, and the | defiled with original sin as any other man’s nature is.” The exact 
éeeling it is calculated to inspire is not that of terrified aversion, | proportion between the temptations resisted and the temptations 
but of deep and overpowering awe. ‘To such a man as this/| yielded to in the case of Oliver Cromwell can, of course, never be 
picture seems to portray, it would be very difficult to say | satisfactorily determined, nor do we pretend to draw either a 
mo, but there is that in the face which appears also to perfect ruler or a perfect man, but it is important to observe that 
convey the conviction that moral courage would be the safest | one who saw the failures had no doubt at the same time as to the 
and readiest road to its sympathy and protection. It is the face of | general bias of the character. ‘* His temper was exceeding fiery,” 
one with whom absolute authority was an incident of his nature, | Maidston himself says, ‘‘ as I have known, but the flame of it kept 
eather than an impulse of personal will, who was an instinctive | down, for the most part, or soon allayed with those moral endow- 
rather than a voluntary autocrat. That this instinct of command | ments he had. He was naturally compassionate towards objects 
was a leading characteristic of Oliver, of the existence of which | in distress, even to an effeminate measure ; though God had made 
he was himself from time to time even painfully conscious, and | him a heart wherein was left little room for any fear but what was 
from the opportunities and necessity of which he often struggled | due to himself, of which there was a large proportion, yet did he 
to escape as from a temptation, no one who has studied his actions | exceed in tenderness towards sufferers. A larger soul, I think, hath 
at all deeply can entertain a doubt. An unfriendly writer testifies | seldom dwelt in a house of clay than his was. I do believe, if his 
to the earnestness with which he endeavoured to dissuade Fairfax | story were impartially transmitted, and the unprejudiced world well 
from his obstinate resolution to surrender the chief command of possessed with it, she would add him to her nine worthies, and make 
the army on the breach with the Scotch Covenanters when| up that number a Decemviri.” The temptations of a period of 
they proclaimed the King of Scots. And we believe that his own | revolution to a man who is conscious of the capacity to 
declaration to his first Protectoral Parliament as to his conduct govern are so great, that no one who has not examined 
after the crowning victory at Worcester is quite true:—‘‘I say to| into the credibility of the evidence which is often thought to 
you, I hoped to have had leave to retire to a private life. I begged | afford convincing proof of the designing and selfish ambition of 
to be dismissed of my charge; I begged it again and again ; and Oliver, and has seen it again and again disappear on an application 
te . : udge between me and all men, if I lie in this matter. | of the ongnsy tests “4 truth = peer e acquire ae = 
a ie not in matter of fact, is known to very many; but/ fidence in the general rectitude and anxious disinterestedness o 
whether I tell a lie in my heart, as labouring to wa rsd you | his conduct which can entitle him to regard the deviations from 
what was not upon my heart, I say, the Lord be Judge! Let) right as the marked exception to the general rule, and to pro- 
ae men, eas aaa aan by themselves, judge as | nounce a favourable moral verdict on the character of the man as 
they please! But I could not obtain what my soul longed for.” | a whole. Such a verdict, however, may, we believe, be safely 
He affirms—and, we believe, with equal watt ims desire | given in the case of Oliver Cromwell. In contrast with the almost 
to have been a main cause of his summoning the “ Little single case of apparent cruelty and bloodthirstiness at the capture 
ao ’ after the dissolution of the Long Parliament. | of Drogheda, stand not only repeated acts of clemency and compas- 
. chief end to myself was to lay down the power which was sion, but the testimony of his most prejudiced opponents as to his 
in my hands. I say to you again, in the presence of that God general aversion to cruelty and to blood-shedding, and his habitual 
who hath blessed and been with me in all my adversities and | magnanimity. ‘Those only will render the decision doubtful as to 
piano that was as to myself my greatest end! A desire, his moral estimation who insist on attributing to him an ideal 
Perhaps, I am afraid sinful enough, to be quit of the power God character of pure faultlessness, at the expense of the reputation of 
‘had most clearly by his th put tote my feo before he | all the great Ate with whom he came tate political collision, and 
called me to lay it down, before these honest ends of our fighting | of the dictates of justice and humanity. 
Mer attained and settled! I say the authority I had in my hand, This general predominance of self-restraint and moderation in 
eing so boundless as it was. By Act of Parliament I was Lord | the conduct of Oliver was greatly aided by another quality of his 
General of all the Forces in the Kno nations of England, Scot- natural disposition, which - a boss lei of “as re his 
— and Ireland . ... in which unlimited condition I did not claims to admiration on the commanding influences of a strong 
‘desire to live a day.” His answer to a letter from Cardinal will. Though his imperial capacity might sometimes make him 
Mazarin, written at this crisis, testifies curiously how fruitlessly impatient = ale on and om es Aa nat he possessed also in 
ke endeavoured to reduce himself in his own eyes to the position | a large measure the moderation and the patience which spring 
Oi a private individual, and to hold back his hand from the from a wide and far-sighted perception of the situation in all ita 
uiding helm of State. " i i h 
. But poveched papa as a rule, the control over his | ae ube mate: eg rs poteti rn 
autocratic inclination, or by convulsive efforts sought to re-! ways to those ends, gave him also a sympathetic insight into the 
‘eve himself from its temptations, in all probability the decisions | different light in which the same questions might present them- 
and actions of his life were more or less affected by it, and selves to the minds and feelings of other men equally conscienti- 
at times were, under its influence, warped from the standard ous and equally eager to achieve the same substantial end. 
of justice and right. Passing over the doubtful case of his Seldom, if ever, has so emotional a nature, so strong a will, and so 
forcible dissolution of the Long Parliament, in which he acted, consciously superior an intellect been so tolerant of the weakness and 
no doubt, whether justifiably or not, on the impulse of the hesitations of others. A natural insight into character, 
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slightly weakened, perhaps, by a leaning towards the most | impossible for him to dissociate the lessons of worldly wisdom of 
charitable construction of doubtful features, gave him a power | that school in which he was being daily taught from the higher 
of appealing to common feelings and aspirations in those whose | principles and impulses of his spiritual life. Both bleuded in 
outward action was most inharmonious with his own. Strong | every judgment he formed; and in what is considered to be the 
in himself, he preferred to disarm rather than to crush | contrariety of the natural tendencies of each lay the Strength 
opposition. The prominence of the few occasions on which he | and security of the conclusions which he drew from their com. 
overcame his opponents by an appeal to force has misled readers of | bination. 

history into the idea that this was his habitual mode of action—and The same width of view and discernment of the realities of 
many eloquent words have been wasted both on his supposed heroic | things which harmonized his worldly wisdom and his higher 
contempt for formularies and shams, and on the baseness of the | promptings in the greater affairs of life, gave him also a true per. 
triumph in his success of brute force over thoughtful conscientious- | ception of the relations of what are called worldly pleasures to the. 
ness. But, in fact, with the capacity and natural impulses of an | higher nature of man, and raised him as much above the asceticism, 
autocrat, Oliver possessed the truest appreciation of the inferiority | of a religious enthusiast as above the careless licentiousness of the 
intellectually as well as morally of Force to Reason. A resort to | jovial Cavalier. His advice to his son Richard, in a letter to Richard's 
the former he always regarded as a confession of weakness, as | wife, is to ‘‘ be above the pleasures of this life, and outward bugi- 
mortifying to his own intellectual pride as it was distasteful to his | seas, and then you shall have the true use and comfort of them, 
keen moral perceptions, and which, if resorted to through supposed | and not otherwise,” and by this rule he regulated his own social 
necessity, was to be renounced at the earliest opportunity. No habits. He had naturally a strong sense of humour. “ (liver 
one would have sympathized more heartily with the exclamation | loves an innocent jest,” says one of his soldiers, and his daily life, ag 
attributed to the great Italian statesman of this century, in his} well as his letters, breathe a spirit of manly cheerfulness. He had 
last moments :—‘I will have no state of siege, [i.e. martial | received a good education, and he maintained and carried ott the 
law]. Any fool can govern with that!” Writers on his- | studies to which he had been thus introduced. He directs the 
tory, while dwelling on his violent and arbitrary acts, | attention of hisson Richard to the study of history and mathematicg, 
have forgotten to observe the numberless cases in which he | and ‘‘ cosmography,” and he recommends in particular Raleigh’s 
eschewed the violence, and shrank from the absolutism. To/| “ History of the World,” as being “a body of history,” and there- 
him who studies history in its processes as well as in its results, | fore more instructive than mere fragments. ‘These pursuits, he- 
a close consideration of the events of the period from the King’s | adds, “‘ fit for public services, for which a man is born.” Contem- 
flight from Oxford in the spring of 1646, to the fatal scene at White- | poraries tell us of the “noble library” that he formed, and one 
hall in January, 1649, or again, from Worcester fight, te the violent | who was present bears testimony that Oliver was more than a 
scene at Westminster, will reveal in Oliver Cromwell an amount | match forthe Scotch Commissioners at their own dialectic arguments. 
of wise patience and self-denying forbearance unequalled in the | from Marianaand Buchanan. He was a warm friend to the two 
case of any man similarly placed. Or, turning to the very point | older Universities, and the planner of a new one at Durham for 
on which his character as a statesman as well asa lover of con- | the northern counties. He sought out and he was the generous. 
stitutional freedom may be most easily assailed—his treatment of | patron or considerate friend of the best scholars and most cul- 
his own Parliaments—do we not recognize in the very existence | tivated men of the age, independently of party or personal preju- 
of those successive Parliaments the strongest indication of| dice. ‘The arts of painting and music were both appreciated and 
the spirit of a constitutional statesman? If he failed, or} patronized by him, and of the latter he was so fond that it might 
rather, had not at the time of his death succeeded in his | almost seem as if here we had something of the blood of the Welsh 
attempts to create a Representative assembly of the nation, | Williams, from whom he was said to be descended. He coulddis- 
which might share and not monopolise the seats of legislature and | criminate between the use and abuse of dramatic representations, 
judicature, and which, on the other hand might secure the founda- | and Davenant received especial permission to perform his comedies. 
tions of society in a different spirit than that of a blind | under his protection. In the aid which he gave to the publication 
supporter of old abuses or of a religious persecutor, we ought not | of Walton's Polyglot Bible he showed that, with all his devotion 
to ignore tls wisdom and foresight which saw in his own absolute | to the words of Scripture, he was superior to the weak misgivings 
authority only a transitional necessity, which never ceased to seek | of some of the most eminent of the Puritan divines as to the 
expedients by which it might be safely resigned, and preferred | unsettlement of the text. His tastes and his appreciations were 
the notifications and immediate dangers of his reiterated ex- | as broad as his sympathies, and as a consequence he drew around. 
periments to the immediate security and the already assured | his person the best men, and from their ranks filled his councils. 
popularity of an uncontrolled personal government. It is this | and the general administration of the three kingdoms. 

voluntary preference of mixed and limited government to absolut-| The breadth of mind which was the source of Oliver's 
ism, under any name, however specious, that constitutes the specific | wonderful patience and consideration for others made him 
characteristic of Oliver as a Civil Ruler, and which preserves the | also incapable of retaining resentment to those who had 
moral identity of the man who opposed and overthrew the selfish | been his personal opponents, and even induced him to re- 
and ineradicable despotism of Charles I., with the man who| gard with kindly tolerance those who were most opposed 
himself subsequently dissolved and decimated Parliaments, and | to him in political matters, as soon as the crisis was passed 
violated the personal freedom of the subject. It was a certain | which rendered a hostile attitude towards them necessary on his 
perception of this identity which rendered Oliver’s most arbitrary | part. He not only acted in the spirit of that piece of worldly advice, 
proceedings endurable, and even not distasteful to the great | always to treat your enemy of to-day as if he might become your 
body of the English nation, and created that general confidence | friend of to-morrow, but could go further, and regard with com- 
in his purposes as well as his ability which justified him in basing | placency the continued spirit of hostility as long as it did not force 
his authority on the will of the People as well as the special call itself on his notice in the shape of acts of aggression ; and even 
of God. | then his endurance was great if the motives of the aggressor, though 

But the moderating influence which, probably more than any- | mistaken, were disinterested. Among all the charges which have 

thing else, kept in check the strong will and conscious capacity | beea brought against him there is none of revengeful implacability. 
for government of Oliver Cromwell was the conviction which he | He knew too well the force of early circumstances, and of the bias 
entertained that he was only an instrument in the hand of God, | of natural character, ever to pass the same condemnation on the 
and that it was even more a crime to anticipate the leadings of | men themselves that he pronounced on their principles and the 
Providence than it was to wilfully disregard them. He was fully | cause they espoused. As soon as they ceased to be immediately 
impressed with the belief that it was the duty of the ablest man | dangerous, they ceased also with him to be objects of any personab 
to wait patiently for the manifestation of the occasion for his | dislike. The one great idea of pursuing the work to which he 
especial work in this world, while his equally strong belief that, | believed he had been specially called was with him so overmaster- 
should he engage in any merely selfish and uninvited undertaking, ing, that what was personal to himself seemed transitory and 
the protecting power of God would be withdrawn from him, operated | unimportant. It was observed by an attendant on his last hours 
to a great extent to restrain any natural tendency to interpret as a | that he was then so carried away by solicitude for the future wel- 
call from Heaven the mere promptings of his own ambition. A | fare of the nation, whose highest interests he believed had been 
character which is actuated by guiding ideas such as these |entrusted to his care, that he seemed in his prayers to forget 
requires indeed the background and substratum of a strong | entirely his own family. And this was the case with a man whose 
understanding, a clear head, and an extensive knowledge of men | domestic affections were, it is universally admitted, strong in no 
and things, to prevent it from degenerating into that of a Fanatic. | ordinary degree. 

But in Oliver the Puritan ideal of a practical faith realized in the | tis scarcely necessary for us more than simply to advert to 
affairs of ordinary life was so entirely paramount, that it was | that religious toleration which found in Oliver Cromwell, from that 
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same largeness of mind and sympathies, one of its most deter- | 
mined and consistent advocates. He had that rare faculty in 
strong believer of recognizing the right of others to believe 
differently from himself, and he not only by this principle guided 
all his earlier career, but made it the foundation of his subsequent 
government, and the key-stone of his foreign policy. As he him- 
gelf said, “ God give us hearts and spirits to keep things equal! 
which truly, I must profess to you, hath been my temper. I 
have had some boxes and rebukes on the one hand, and on the 
-other, some censuring me for Presbytery, others as an inletter to all 
the sects and heresies of the nation. I have borne my reproach, 
but I have, through God’s mercy, not been uuhappy in hindering 
any one religion to impose upon another.” Even in the case of 
Roman Catholics, where the strongest prejudices of his early 
training and the complication of ultramontane pretensions 
embarrassed the question, and suggested doubts of the appli- 
cability of this great principle, the progress of time and 
the lessons of an enlarged experience taught him much, and in his 
own words to Cardinal Mazarin, “ I have of some, and those very 
many, had compassion, making a difference. ‘Truly I have made a 
difference and, as Jude speaks, ‘ snatched many out of the fire,’ the 
raging fireof persecution, which did tyrannize over their consciences, 
_and encroached by an arbitrariness of power upon their estates. 
And herein it is my purpose, as soon as I can remove impedi- 
ments and some weights that press me down, to make some 
further progress.” 

Of the general government of the Lord Protector it is not 
necessary tosay much, Its merits have been recognized even by 
the strongest political opponents, and those who were most preju- 
diced against his character have acknowledged that it only wanted 
the stamp of legitimacy to entitle it to nearly unmixed praise. 
There is scarcely a subject, indeed, to which modern legislation 
‘has been applied, to which the hand or the eye of the Protector 
will not be found to have been directed, and on which the prin- 
ciples laid down and partly carried into practice by him, have not 
mow been adopted. He was wise before his age, but he was also 
wise with a full consideration of the feelings and requirements of 
Ais age. He might anticipate like a philosopher, but he acted 
as a practical though far-seeing statesman. At home many 
men might detest the foundations of his authority, but they felt 
confidence in the justice and wisdom of his administration, while 
abroad he was feared and respected by all. Had he lived a little 
donger, there seems every probability that the wise eclecticism 
which he had adopted alike in his advocacy of principles and in 
his choice of men, would have consolidated around his throne a 
party, bound together by sympathies more enduring than the 
transient ties of party and dogmatic antecedents, and com- 
prising within its ranks the representative elements of what was 
most influential and sterling in the national character, which, under 
his guiding mind, would have commanded more and more entirely 
the national confidence. For such an administration, whatever its 
shortcomings might have been in practice, the animating principle 
laid down by their great chief must have secured a certain eleva- 
tion of spirit and a certain depth of root. ‘A thing I am 
confident our liberty and prosperity depend upon—Reformation. 
Make it a shame to see men bold in sin and profaneness, and God 
will bless you. You will be a blessing to the nation ; and by this 
will be more repairers of breaches than by anything in the world. 
Truly, these things do respect the souls of men, and the spirits— 
which are the men. The mind is the man. If that be kept pure, 
‘@ man signifies somewhat; if not, I would very fain see what 
difference there is between him and a beast. He hath only some 
activity to do some more mischief.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—@—— 
DR. HAMPDEN AND OXFORD FORTY YEARS AGO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sirn,—We may be grateful to your correspondent ‘“ Sexagenarius ” 
for his defence of those who opposed the appointment of Dr. | 
Hampden to the Divinity Professorship in Oxford. The crisis of 
which he speaks was a very important one in English ecclesiastical 
history. Every one should contribute what he can, from his own 


point of view, to the illustration of it. 


I agree with your correspondent that the principal motive of 
Dr. Newman and those who took part in this movement was not 











4 dislike to Dr. Hampden for the support which he had given to 
the claims of the Dissenters. His daughter had the best possi- 
ble excuse for entertaining that opinion, since the Conserva-| 
tive Press no doubt alleged it as Lord Melbourne’s reason for pro- | 


moting him. But no one acquainted with the feelings which were 
most strong in Oxford at that time will doubt that the sentiments 
expressed in Dr. Hampden’s ‘‘ Bampton Lectures” were the real 
as well as the ostensible ground of the protest against him. 

But ‘ Sexagenarius,” it seems to me, entirely perverts facts, 
when he represents the doctrine of these ‘* Lectures” as new to the 
University in 1836, however we may have become familiarized to 
it since. Ifhe will make an effort to recall the Oxford of that day, 
I think he will not say that the following statement is very wide 
of the truth :—1. The school of which Dr. Newman and Dr. Pusey 
were the inaugurators was confessedly a reaction against a habit 
of mind which they found widely diffused, and as they feared, 
dominant in the English Church. 2. They complained both of the 
Liberal school of which Dr. Whately was the representative, and 
of the Evangelical school for their indifference to dogmas ; the one 
makes a common-sense Christianity the other an experimental Chris- 
tianity an excuse for underrating articles of faith. 3. Dr. Hamp- 
den’s lectures differed from the writings of Dr. Whately and his other 
friends, inasmuch as he had read Aquinas and they had not meddled 
with school divinity. But it cannot have been a surprize to 
any one that he should have assailed that divinity; he was ex- 
pressing the general feeling of his time in doing so. A few of 
the old orthodox or conservative school who have been scandal- 
ized by his language, — many even among them, — will have a 
justification for it in their traditional Protestantism ; at all events, 
their influence was becoming more and more feeble. The more 
active thinkers of the time will have accepted Dr. Hampden’s 
teaching as the witness of a learned man on behalf of an opinion 
which, without any special information, they had taken for 
granted. 4. I must add that the persons to whom these Lectures 
must have caused least surprise, to whom they can least have 
presented themselves as novelties, were Dr. Newman and Dr. 
Pusey. One of them, as we know from his own confession, 
had derived his earliest influences from the experimental schools of 
the commentator Scott, and had then become to a great extent 
the disciple of Dr. Whately. ‘The other we know, on equally 
indisputable authority, had defended the Evangelical sehool 
of Germany from the charge of Rationalism. Both, therefore, 
were thoroughly acquainted with the anti-dogmatic tenden- 
cies of the age; both had, in some measure, partaken of them. 
Just because that was so, and because they thought the temper 
had been a mischievous one to themselves, they were more likely to 
feel bitterly when they saw the most prominent opponent of dog- 
matism raised to the chair of Divinity. Wishing to join in your 
correspondent’s eulogium on Dr. Newman's candour, [ must yet 
endorse Dean Stanley's opinion that he did produce a most unfair 
and garbled series of extracts from the ‘‘ Bampton Lectures” in 
order to rouse indignation against them. I account for his falling into 
that sin by the rage we all feel against statements which once had a 
strong hold on ourselves, and which have been rejected. The temp- 
tation to be unscrupulous in such cases is overpowering ; which of 
us can say that he has resisted it, which of us can throw astone at 
a brother who has yielded toit? Bitter experience of the cruelty 
which makes a man an offender for a word may have taught Dr. 
Newman lessons which those of us who have not suffered 
much have yet tolearn. But certainly the worst apology which can 
be offered for him, since it is one to which his own sermons and all 
the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times” are an answer, is that he was con- 
tending against a novel opinion first propagated in the year 1836, 
not against one that had taken a deep root in the mind of Oxford 
and of England. 

I am merely speaking to a point of history. My own opinion 
upon the controversy which this appointment called forth, an? 
which was renewed, though much more feebly and on difficul® 
ground when Dr. Hampden was made a bishop, is of very 
little consequence. But that your readers may know exactly to 
what bias I am subject, I will mention that I had no acquaintance 
with Dr. Hampden or with any of his school, and that what 
friends I had at Oxford were among his most vigorous, if not his 
most conspicuous opponents. It seemed to me, as far asa young man 
might judge of one who had thought and read so much more, that 
Dr. Hampden was making a raid on the distinctions of scholastical 
divinity without showing us what he would substitute for them ; 
or without fully appreciating their positive value in a philoso- 
phical momenclature,—a value which both Sir William Hamilton 
and Mr. Mill, widely as they dissent from each other, have both 
fully recognized. But it seemed to me also that Dr. Hampden 
might be feeling after a theology which was deeper than all these 
distinctions; his appeal to Scripture, I thought, need not receive 
that hard literal interpretation which your Correspondent has 
given to it. He might mean it asa demand for that witness of a 
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living God, and a living Christ, which separates Apostles | tion which shall really deserve the name, and guidance by a stil} 
and Prophets from the most accomplished dogmatists. I) more perfectly educated class taking no actual part in the details 
remember that I presumptuously hinted at this possibility in a | of government,—these things those who agree with me haye 








letter to a man of my own age, who was very strenuous in 
denouncing Dr. Hampden’s appointment. The kind of entertain- 
ment which my remarks met with from some to whom they were 
shown, convinced me of the tremendous force with which the 
reaction in favour of dogmas was setting in, and how likely it was 
to carry the most energetic young men along with it. Neverthe- 
less, I was somewhat confirmed in my judgment of Dr. Hampden’s 
intention by the address with which he inaugurated his Divinity 
course. In that he represented himself, and I believe with entire 
honesty,as the champion of beliefs in a personal justification against 
the glorification of a mere system of divinity, which had buried it, 
and might bury it again. There have been reactions and 
re-reactions in the years which have elapsed since the time of 
rationalism, against dogmatism, of dogmatism against rationalism. 
They must, I suspect, continue, and wax more vehement, to the 
great distraction and the bewilderment of the poor and needy, 
whom the victory of either would send away ashamed, till we 
Isarn that God has revealed himself, and does reveal himself, to the 
children of men; that he educates their reasons and consciences 
to receive this revelation ; and that no efforts of those who put the 
dogmas of Churches or the conclusions of our intellects between 
him and those whom he has created and redeemed in his Son, shall 
at last avail to separate them from him. I have no better 
excuse to offer for troubling you with these reminiscences of other 
days than the very poor and questionable one that I am 
ANOTHER SEXAGENARIAN. 





POLITICS AND CULTURE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—If your correspondent ‘‘ M.P.” should at any future time com- 
mence the study of the Positivist system which he criticizes, he will 
find that so far from depreciating ‘“ study, education, and know- 
ledge,” it offers to the many an intellectual standard far higher than 
that which is at present aimed at by the few. The sons of our upper 
classes carry on their education till their twenty-first year. At 
the end of that time the majority of them will not know enough 
Latin or Greek to translate with any approach to accuracy a 
Greek or Latin book which they have not previously studied. Of 
mathematical, physical, or natural science the vast majority 
know nothing ; of history, ancient or modern, except perhaps the 
Punic or Peloponnesian wars, nothing ; of art, musical or plastic, 


nothing ; of manufactures, nothing; of political economy, or of | 


the laws of their country, nothing. And yet, because they have 
taken a pass at Oxford, workmen are expected to recognize in 
these persons a sort of divine right to represent them in Parliament. 

To govern well, a knowledge of the facts to be dealt with is, as 
‘*M.P.” very truly asserts, most desirable. But the workmen of 
Paris, more advanced in this respect than our own, have become 
incredulous that the journalists and soldiers who have hitherto 
governed them possess this knowledge. Most of them would 
readily acknowledge how imperfectly they possess it themselves. 
‘* But at least, they would say, we are forced into practical 
acquaintance with the details of thesituation. ‘The labour question 
in all its branches is the one absorbing subject of our thoughts. 
Our richer neighbours tell us that we know nothing about the 
employment of capital. Our reply is that the capitalist knows still 
less about the conditions of labour. We know less than he does about 
bills of exchange ; but we know a great deal more about the starva- 
tion question, the workmen’s-dwelling question, the hours-of-labour 
question. As to the practical details of government we Communists 
of Paris do not see that in the last six weeks we have shown our- 
selves so greatly inferior to former Governments. So, at least, 
the correspondent of your Daily News has told us. We have 
heard talk of a great governor in old times, Charlemagne, who 
would be classed by the police people as ‘ able to read imperfectly, 
but not to write.’ ‘To us it seems that good sense, energy, strong 
Republican sympathies, and governing tact, are better qualifica- 
tions for office than being able to make a fine speech or to write 
newspaper articles. We have several men in the Commune who 
appear to us to know their business quite as well as M. Jules 
Favre.” 


But because I should endorse, in the main, such language as | 
this, it does not follow that I depreciate ‘study, education, and | 


knowledge.” As between the shallow literary culture which 
passes for education at the present day and the Paris politicians, 
I hold the latter to be almost entirely right. But dissemination 
amongst the workmen, as amongst every other class, of an educa- 


always maintained to be indispensable conditions of all harmonious 
and orderly progress.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Brings, 
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as 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 

Mr. AtFreD Hunt's picture, already shortly alluded to, called 
“A Land of Smouldering Fire” (70), is a view of Naples, with 
Vesuvius across the bay. An old subject, it will perhaps be 
thought, till it is remembered that the novelty of a subject lies no} 
in its topographical peculiarities, but in the artist’s treatment of 
them. ‘The sunny aspect of the ‘‘ Elysian city” is doubtless old; 
but this is not the one which presented itself to Mr. Hunt. Inhig 
idea, the mountain dominates all. Its slumbering fires, sufficiently 
indicated by a thin vapour that clings about its crest, seem to 
threaten all with a fate inevitable, though deferred. Heavy clouds 
flecked with dim red add a gloom of their own to the twilight, and 
mock the ineffectual glimmer of lamp and lighthouse. A white- 
cowled monk, solitary remembrancer of earthly uncertainty, looks 
out like a sentinel froma blank and lofty wall that runs downwards 
from the upper heights of the towo. This is certainly a lame 
attempt to describe the drawing. But, by way of excuse, it may 
be said that where the painter’s art has been most potent, verbal 
description must always be inadequate. And as this is a picture 
depending entirely on its poetical treatment, the final sen- 
tence must undoubtedly be contained in an exhortation to 
go and see it. Mr. Hunt has also another twilight drawing 
called “* A Welsh Hollow ” (207), very true in its effect of crimson- 
tinged rain-cloud reflected on the wet rocks that elsewhere gleara 
faint and grey in the valley ; and an effect of ‘‘ Sunlight through 
Rain ” (60), which is, perhaps, a trifle toored. ‘The very opposite 
| of Mr. Hunt (who revels in every variety of landscape and every 
mood of nature, and loves to deal with vast spaces and distans 
| vistas) is Mr. Boyce, who seems to like nothing but quiet nooks 
shut in by barriers through which the eye cannot wander to the 
| 














world beyond. Only in one of his drawings does he depart from 
this rule, ‘The Thames at Little Wittenham” (200), and then 
without success. Can it be that with all his fine perception of 
tone he has too much neglected the study of chiaroscuro, withous 
which it is vain to expect successful treatment of complex subjects 
and great distances? ‘This would account for his constantly 
| choosing subjects without any distance at all,—which are, in fact, 
only fragments of pictures, and by repeating which he runs the 
risk of falling into an undesirable mannerism. Meanwhile, he has 
given us a charming bit of quiet sunshine in his ‘* Dorchester— 
Oxfordshire ” (226), together with some slight evidence of a wish 
to dispose figures and other objects in such a way as to consult 
our human infirmities and produce a graceful effect. 

Mr. Davidson is reaping the fruit of honest and unremitting 
study of nature. ‘There is increased firmness as well as flexibility 
|in his drawing, greater purity and harmony in his colour, and 
| altogether more ease in his execution. ‘Early Spring” (111), 
| in which the woods are represented in their first blush of gold and 
| green, before the tender grey of stem and branch are yet hidden 
| by foliage, is altogether a most pleasant picture. ‘‘ Knole Park— 
| Autumn ” (74) is also good, but the symptoms of labour about the 

foliage are a little too obvious. Mr. S. Evans exhibits sigus of 

| zealous attention to his art in his ‘“‘ Hallstadt” (108), which is 
| treated with greater breadth, and contains better qualities of 
| colour than anything previously exhibited by him. Mr. A. 
| Glennie’s drawings are, as usual, remarkable for bright and har- 
|monious colour; and though he has been more strongly repre- 
‘sented, his ‘* View at Fiume in Istria” (136) is a charming 
| picture. Mr. Newton’s ‘On the Road” (35), wherein may be 
recognized the mountains at the head of Glencoe, contains a very 
| good effect of watery sunshine and silvery showers. ‘The interest 
of Mr. S. Palmer’s “The Fall of Empire” (161) is altogether 
human. ‘The huge monument of former times which has outlived 
‘its builders cannot be looked upon but with awe by a people 
separated from them by so many ages. Mr. Birkett Foster retains 
the prettiness of arrangement by which he first won popularity as 
a book illustrator, but makes no advance towards any kind of 
position as a colourist; while his doctrine concerning light and 
shade is of that compendious description which accepts black for 
shade and white for light. 

Often as the sea has supplied artists with a subject, it is seldom 
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that an attempt is made to represent any but its simplest pheno- | 
mena. ‘That, like other water, it is transparent is acknowledged. 

That the wind will drive it up in fluid heaps or waves is a fact not | 
neglected, and by none among modern artists less than by the 

Danes, of whom Sorensen and Melby deserve particular recogni- | 
tion. And herein it is to be understood that the fluidity and | 
mobility of waves are qualities to be specially remembered ; for | 
without them an artist were no more than a photographer, who, | 
if he expresses the form of the waves correctly, makes them only | 
the more hateful because of their brazen immobility. But the 

complex and intricate network of cross-ripples, which is wrought | 
by the wind on wave-surfaces, appears to attiact the attention of 

no living artist except Mr. F. Powell. And let it not be hastily | 
concluded that these are matters of petty detail. On the contrary, 
they serve to express, what nothing else expresses so well, the un- | 
ceasing worry and teasing kept up by strong raking winds. Waves 

will dance merrily enough under a light air, and will continue to 

toss after a gale has spent its fury. But if the exhilaration of a 

freshening breeze or the tear of a continuing and waxing storm is 

the impression sought to be produced, then those multitudinous 

interlacings will be found very potent auxiliaries, with the 

curling and crested waves and steaming yeast, towards ex- 

pressing the painter's meaning. Such at least are some of 

the uses to which they may be put. And accordingly, 

Mr. Powell, who gives them great but not undue prominence in 

his sea-pictures, manages to infuse into his work an animation and 
a stir not generally found in works of the same class. He 
expresses a more lively truth because he brings together a greater 

number of the essential characteristics of water. Moreover, he is 
a practical seaman, and his boats are all correctly drawn, rigged, 

and haadled. ‘Arran, from Inchmarnoch Waters ” (98), is a 
remarkably good example of his art. ere every wave breaks 
into foam under a fresh wind, and sparkles in the sun, towards 
which the eye is directed. ‘The neutral colours of the water under 
the strong light, except where the thin edge of a wave shines with 
translucent green, is very true, and harmonizes beautifully with 
the warm light of the sky. Nor will the lively movement of the 

fishing-boats, one mounting athwart a wave, the other dipping 

boltsprit under, be overlooked. ‘‘ Herring-Boats running before 
the Morning Breeze’’ (13) is a scarcely less excellent picture. 

Itssky is very admirable. Mr. Powell's third picture, ‘* Loch 
Goil” (30), shows that it is unnecessary to go far away from 
Greenock for the best of Highland scenery, but the tints of the 
foreground rocks hardly do justice to the noble black colour of 
the shore, to which the yellow seaweed is so glorious an accom- 
paniment. 





The six new Associates are all known more or less by their 
works heretofore exhibited at the Dudley Gallery. Mr. H. S. 
Marks no doubt owes his election to the picture now hanging in 
that gallery, and adds nothing on the present occasion. Mr. 
Hall shows very marked improvement on his previous work. 
“On the Coast of Somerset ” (227) is a very complete little picture. 
Tufted grass and rocky spit, distant headland and level sea are 
bathed in the golden sunshine of late afternoon ; a delightful calm 
prevades the whole. ‘The colour is very varied and good in quality, 
and great space is expressed with apparent ease. The merits of 
two other drawings by the same artist (64, 68,) are of an equally 
solid kind ; while all have such good taste and refinement as give 
excellent promise for the future. Mr. A. Goodwin is notably a | 
colourist. But whereas he formerly aimed chiefly at force, he now | 
rather seeks tenderness. ‘Throughout he has been deficient in ex- | 
pression of form, and to this his attention ought to be directed. | 
That he is not perfect in putting a picture together, or in knowing | 
what to insist on and what to sacrifice, is of less importance for a | 
young artist. There is beauty of a rare kind in his “* Sunset—Coast | 
of North Devon” (43), and in the misty sky and sea of “ The 
Castle Rock, Linton” (219); and much may be expected from | 
his fine perception of colour, if it be well guided. Mr. J. W. 
North sends four drawings of which “A Lowland Meadow” (89) is so 
pleasant in tone that it may be supposed that the sheer ugliness and 
coarseness of ‘‘’The Timber Waggon” (158) and the feebleness | 
of “The Village” (164) are accidental. Certainly he has often 
shown to better advantage at the Dudley Gallery. ‘There is a good 
deal of cleverness in Mr. Macheth’s so-called “ Gipsies ” (223), 
but of a kind that may perhaps need chastening by severe study, | 
lest it fall into the illustrated-newspaper vein, as in ‘* Dudding- 
ston Loch” (236). ‘There are more hopeful symptoms of the con- 
scientious student in Mr. Marsh (28), though hitherto he has not 
given much evidence of originality. 

Observation on the old Society may properly be concluded with 
areference to Mr. J. Gilbert's “Joan of Arc entering Orleans” | 





|a literary whole. 


(66). He has achieved a great success in the expression of the 
Maid herself, who seems to be awed by her own triumph, and 
rather to decline the tribute of thankfulness, and honour, and 
worship which all press forward to give, but of which she, as the 
mere instrument of Heaven, deems herself unworthy. ‘The picture 
is a fit companion to that of King William crossing the Boyne, 
which Mr. Gilbert exhibited a few years since. Upon the whole, 
great as have lately been the losses of the Society, its exhibition 
this year is at least of average excellence. 

The noticeable pictures at the Institute are few. The circum- 
stance that many members show only one drawing each is to be 
looked upon for the most part only as an unlucky coincidence ; 
though, in a few instances, it is obviously due to an impression 
that true greatness is not (or at least speedy acquisition of for- 
tune) is to be won only by exhibiting at the Royal Academy. On 
the other hand, an Academician has contributed a drawing to the 
Institute which is a credit to himself and a principal ornament of 
the gallery. ‘This is “* Mary Magdalen crossing Golgotha to the 
Tomb of our Lord” (34), by Mr. Herbert. In the main it is a 
repetition of the picture painted and exhibited by him some years 
since. But it bears evidence of independent thought, while at 
the same time it recalls the devoutness of expression and general 
refinement that distinguished the original work. There is some 
crudeness in the colour, but the treatment is large, especially of 
the upper part of the body. ‘There is a considerable list of 
honorary members besides Mr. Herbert, including three Acade- 
micians ; but they are altogether sleeping-partners. ‘The manli- 
ness and thoroughly unaffected nature of Mr. Hine’s art was 
never better exemplified than by his two Southdown draw- 
ings, ‘‘ An Old Chalk-pit near Eastbourne” (32), and * Wil- 
mington Holt” (164), of which the former is perhaps the 
nobler conception, though the latter may be more per- 
fectly worked out in all its parts. Mr. Hine has so often 
painted the Downs before that it may occur to some that he is 
now only repeating himself. But that is not so. There is no 
shadow felt here of that inexpressible weariness which sometimes. 
invades the spirits as one looks round our picture-exhibitions and: 
sees nothing but what has virtually been seen a score of times 
before, devoid of originality, devoid of thought. These pictures 
of Mr. Hine’s are really new, though the subject of them is, ina 
sense, old. Mr. T. Collier, a lately elected Associate, is no mean 
acquisition. ‘The hue of his drawings is that of the freshest day- 
light, and though sometimes sketchy in quality, they atone in great 
part for that by their entire freedom from any odour of the lamp. 
Mr. Penson, a shy exhibitor, contributes a well-conceived draw- 
ing of melancholy solitude called ‘A Sandpit.” A forcible bit of 
character is supplied by Mr. Linton’s ‘‘1795,—Bad News ” (178) ; 
and an agreeable bit of tone by Mr. E. H. Fahey’s ** The New 
Place, Pulborough” (103). Mr. Orrocks is another new name, 
and is appended to two little drawings that possess unusual nicety 
of gradation and success in dealing with light andshade. V.~ 


BOOKS. 


—_~p>—_—_ 

THE SIEGE OF PARIS.* 
It was observed in these pages not long ago, in speaking of the 
“Daily News War Correspondence,” that the photographic 
character of such literature, reproducing as it does with oftem 
marvellous accuracy the daily aspects of the political world, whilst 
being the very quality which gives to it absorbing interest at the 
moment, yet tended to impair its readableness when collected. 
The hope was nevertheless at the same time expressed that the 
‘* Diary of a Besieged Resident” might not fail to see the light as 
The volume now lies or has lain ere this on 
almost every literary table, and it is found to stand the test before 
which its congeners have mostly failed. It has retained all its 
freshness. Its light cynicism sparkles as brightly in the octavo page 
as it did in the long daily column. New letters have been added, 
but it is doubtful whether they are read with any greater pleasure 
than one feels in re-reading those which had already appeared. 
Why is this? 

The fact is, that we have no more before us, a mere photographic 
result, but a piece of literary art. ‘ The Besieged Resident” has 
not merely reproduced whatever came under his eyes. He has 
seen it first himself as a picture, and then shown the picture to his. 
readers. Very likely the picture is far less accurate in many an 





* Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris, reprinted from the “ Daily News,” with 
several New Letters and a Preface. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1871, 

Journal of the Siege of Paris. By the Hon. Captain Bingham, With a Map. 
London: Smith, Elder,and Co. 1571. 
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outer detail than the photograph would have been. Irreverent | have plenty of go, but they do not obey orders.” Indeed, the 
whispers may even float about that the writer never saw himself | whole narrative reads almost like a prologue written on Purpose 
much that he profeses to have seen, that—like the crop of Italian | for the wild, sad drama now enacting in Paris. You feel through. 
landscapes which yearly springs up on English easels under hands out the growing sense of hopelessness and disgust produced in the 
which never grew brown beneath Southern skies—this scene or that | whole of the Paris population by the frothy incapacity of the 
may have been made up at second-hand out of newspapers, which | Government,—the wild hopes invoked amongst the more ardent 
is told to us as by an eye-witness. Very likely the very point of view | as well as the more ignorant portion by the name of the “ Com. 
from which the picture has been taken may not have been the truest | mune,”—mainly, it is evident, simply through the fact of its 
one to bring out the real character of the scenes depicted. And yet | representing to them the Unknown, when the Kaown in what. 
somehow one cannot help feeling that the soul of a real artist has | ever shape only embodied for them disappointment, defeat, 
been at work in it, and has therefore brought out not merely the | shame. ‘I have never yet found two persons,” the author writes 
surface, but much at least of the soul of the thing itself. Hence | (Jan. 28), ‘‘ to agree in their explanation of what is meant by the 
one cannot help carrying away from the book, not mere vague | word ‘Commune.’” Precisely,—and after universal failure under 
impressions which it requires an effort, or a series of efforts, to | every other régime, it was just because no two persons could agreg 
analyze for any purpose, but certain very clear notions of what | as to what the régime of the Commune was to be that 215 bat. 
the writer saw, and wished us to see. We do not say that the art | talions of the National Guard out of 240 came to rally to 
manifested is of a high character. It is such as flows mainly from | the Central Committee, proclaiming that rcyime. To use the 
the self-consciousness of the writer, from the fact that he is never | words of a French friend, written on the 28th of March—one who 
absorbed in his subject, always sees himself standing either in the was ready to have used his bayonet against the Commune, had 
foreground of his pictures as spectator, or in the background as | “‘ Order” chosen to fight for itself in Paris—‘ One of the reasong 





showman. But art it is, and the book must live. which caused the success of these unknown men of the Central 
Take, for instance, the following passage from one of the pre- | Committee, was that men were so tired of seeing famous advocates, 
viously-published letters (dated December 29) :— after all their speeches, reach only such barren results in politics, 





“T am looking forward with horrible misgivings to the moment when | 80 tired of reading proclamations by Generals who, after all, got 
I shall have no more money, so that perhaps I shall be thankful for | nowhere.” It is Trochu’s testamentary strategy, and Jules Favre's 
being lodged and fed at the public expense. My banker has withdrawn | weeping diplomacy, and above all, that incredible prostration of 


from Paris, and his representative declines to look at my bill, although I | ia, aggre : 
offer ruinous interest. As for friends, they are all in a like condition, | France before a worn-out old intriguer like Thiers, which have 
for no one expected the siege to last so long. At my hotel, need I | rendered possible the success of the men now in power. Parig 


observe that I do not pay my bill? but in hotels the guosts may ring in | wag at once weary and ashamed of having for months been made 
‘vain now for food. I sleep on credit in a gorgeous bed, a pauper. The | to act out what we have called a tragi-comedy, but what 


room is large, I wish it were smaller, for the firewood comes from trees |“, 4 is 
just cut down, and it takes an hour to get the logs to light, and then | might well seem, from one point of view, only a lugubrious and 


they only smoulder and emit no heat. The thermometer in my grand | unsuccessful farce, under managers who did not kuow their busi- 
room, with its silken curtains, is usually at freezing-point. Then my ness, aud with prompters who were never ready with the right 


tlothes,—I am seedy, very seedy. When I call upon a friend, the porter | . a. 
eyes mo distrustfully. In the streets the beggars never ask me | word. Anything was welcome which might scem a return to 
for alms; on the contrary, they eye mo suspicicusly when I approach | reality. But unfortunately the whole life of the capital had 


them, as a possible competitor. The other day I had some | become so unreal, that only what was brutal and ferocious seemed 


newspapers in my hand; an old gentleman took one from me and paid | henceforth strong enough to be real. When things came to 


me for it. I had read it, so I pocketed the half-pence. My wardrobe is | : 
scanty, like the sage, omnia mea mecum porto. I had been absent from | murder and wholesale slaughter, one might be sure at last, men 


Paris before the siege, and I returned with a small bag. It is difficult | thought, to be out of the domain of farce. 
to find a tailor who will work, and even if he did I could not send him | Captain Bingham’s Journal of the Siege of Paris, though not to 


my one suit to mend, for what should I wear in the meantime? Decency | r : : : 2 a 
forbids it. My pea-jacket is torn and threadbare, my trousers are | be compared in a literary point of view with the Diary of the 
frayed at the bottom, and of many colours,—like Joseph's coat. As for | Besieged Resident, is nevertheless a readable narrative, the general 


my linen, I will only say that the washerwomen have struck work, as | conclusions of which tally, on the whole, singularly with those of 
Sey re ee ree, 5 ee ay Sk See one She, WSS ome ant | the ‘‘ Resident.” Although for a long time the writer evidentl 
sure. I invested a few weeks ago ina pair of cheap boots. They are | “ . P | _ dee sdb y 
my torment. They have split in various places, and I wear a pair of | endeavours to retain his faith, as a military man, in General 
gaiters,—purple, like those of a respectable ecclesiastic—to cover tho | ‘I'rochu, we find him, by January 10, quoting with express 
rents. I bought them on the Boulevard, and at the same stall I bought assent, as “very clever and very true,” the following bitterly 
a bright blue handkerchief which was going cheap; this I wear|/. . ’) = Me ie g - 

round my neck. My upper man resembles that of a dog-stealer, | ironical passage from a Republican priat :— 

my lower man that of a bishop. My buttons are turning my! «Tyochu’s plan is still being sought for. Every time that he exposes 
hair grey. When I had more than one change of raiment these | j¢ to the lawyers of tho Hétel do Ville they go into raptures. Three 
appendages remained in their places, now they drop off as though | days afterwards one learns that the plan consisted in, Ist, not taking 
I were a moulting fowl. I have to pin myself together elaborately, and | Bourget without loss; 2nd, taking it with loss; 3rd, abandoning it with 
whenever I want to got anything out of my pocket I have elaborately to loss; 4th, not passing the Marne; 5th, passing the Marne; Gth, re- 
unpin myself, with the dread of failing to pieces before my eyes. For | passing the Marne; 7th, promising to repass the Marne again; 8th, 
my food, I allowance myself, in order to eke out as long as possible my | taking Avron, and being enchanted; 9th, losing Avron, and being 
resources, I dine and breakfast at a second-class restaurant. Cat, dog, | equally delighted; 10th, acknowledging that, not knowing what to do, 
rat, and horse are very well as novelties, but taken habitually, they do | the whole system of defence must be changed.” 


not assimilate with my inner man. Horse, doctors say, is heating; : $ . : 
I only wish it would heat me.” .... “‘If the Government will hoodwink the public on every possible 


Now, it is impossible to read this description without some | occasion,” Captain Bingham goes on to say,” it must expect hard 
suspicion of a continuous current of exaggeration running through knocks.” ‘The knocks have, indeed, come harder than was ex- 
it. But the man who has once read it will carry away with him | pected ; but they are none the less only the necessary outcome of 
a much more vivid idea of life in Paris during the latter part of | 4 system of ‘* hoodwinking the public on every possible occasion. 
the siege, than he would derive from the most elaborate reports| It was said above that the Besieged Resident's Diary reads 
and statistics. And what exquisite humour! not, indeed, | almost like a prologue written on purpose for the bloody drama of 
without a dash of the heroic about it, for let it be remembered | to-day. And yet itis only a prologue. The real meaning of the 
that the letter was written within eight days of the bombardment | drama is not shown by it. Under however exaggerated propor- 
(January 6). That touch about the beggars eyeing the Resident | tions, the struggle of the Commune is at bottom simply that of 
suspiciously when he approached them, ‘ as a possible competitor,” | local self-government against centralization. Let it never be 
is worthy of Elia. forgotten that, feeble as local self-government has long 

It is not, however, merely for its artistic merits that ‘‘ The Diary | been in name, the Second Empire utterly killed it. For 
of the Besieged Resident” deserves to live. The shrewd, keen,| twenty years France had had nominee mayors in every 
<ool insight of the writer into the characters of the actors in the | commune, whilst its two greatest cities, Paris and Lyons, 
great tragi-comedy—for he himself felt it to be no more—around had only nominee municipal Councils. Let any one ima- 
him, is no less remarkable. As early as the 22ad September we | gine Mr. Goschen in his new bill proposing to place a Home- 
find him already doubting whether Trochu has either “‘ energy” or Office nominee at the head of every parochial Board throughout 
‘determined will.” By the 6th of October he shows by instances | the country; or Mr. Bruce, in his promised Metropolis Government 
that ‘* General Trochu either cannot or does not desire to enforce | Bill, vesting in himself the appointment of the whole Board. The 
military discipline.” The whole story of the late rising of the | rankest Tory would feel that such measures would simply suffocate 
Commune party, and of the abortive resistance to it on the side of | the daily life of the nation. Yet this is what France has been 
the so-called party of Order, is prefigured at the above date intwo enduring, and what M. Thiers to a great extent insists on her en- 
sentences. ‘‘ The battalions of the bourgevis quarters obey orders, | during still, since he threatened to throw up office if the nomina- 
but there is no go in them. ‘The battalions of some Faubourgs | tion of mayors for every chief town of a department, and for 
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every town of above 20,000 souls, were not left at least provision- 
ally in the hands of the Executive. 

That the secret of the Commune’s success so far lies really in 
the craving, wrought up almost to fury, of the people for 
the right to manage their own affairs is shown by one remarkable 
fact. Under the July monarchy, the ultima ratio of the Govern- 
ment in all insurrections was the calling in of the National 
Guards of the danlieue, or suburbs of Paris,—in those days, Order's 
fervid, unwavering, furious partizans. Now, it is precisely in the 
outskirts of Paris, rather than within it, that insurrection finds its 
soldiers. We hear of Montmartre and Belleville, where we used 
to hear of this or that Paris faubourg. As far as Suresnes, as 
Courbevoie, the National Guards have sided with the insurgents. 
The displacement of a portion of the workman population is not 
sufficient to account for the change. Substantially, by all accounts, 
the men of the banlieve are still the headstrong, brutal, drunken 
set they were forty years ago. But they have been entirely alien- 
ated by twenty years of meddlesome despotism from the cause of 
order. 

«“ When calmer times return,” writes the friend whose words 
have been quoted above, ‘*‘ when all the ruins now heaping up 
around us shall have been cleared away, the idea which will dis- 
engage itself from the chaos will be that of the municipal autonomy 
of Paris, and of a large measure of administrative decentralization, 
which can consist, as the example of England shows, with astrong 
government. Unfortunately, we proceed by leaps forward fol- 
lowed by senseless fallings back, whilst you know how to proceed in 
your reforms with slow firm steps.” ‘That seems to be the true 
moral of the story. 





MY STUDY WINDOWS.* 


A votumeE from Mr. Lowell’s pen is an intellectual feast. There 
is a pleasure to be derived from the mere flavour of his writing, 
apart altogether from the subject he may choose. Like some skil- 
fal musician passing his hand over the keys of his instrument in 
some light prelude before he strikes the chords which are to arrest 
the ear, it is often in such preluding we catch the very thought 
which inspires the rest, so in the volume before us Mr. Lowell has 
thrown off a few light pages at the beginning which are certainly 
among the happiest he has ever written. He is speaking of 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, and says of it, ‘* Open the 
book where you will, it takes you out of doors. In our 
broiling July weather one can walk out with this genially 
garrulous Fellow of Oriel, and find refreshment instead of 
fatigue. The book has also the delightfulness of absolute 
leisure. Mr. White seems never to have had any harder 
work to do than to study the habits of his feathered townsfolk 
or watch the ripening of his peaches on the walls. His volumes 
are the journal of Adam in Paradise.” And then Mr. Lowell 
proceeds with exquisite leisurely humour to touch on what that 
journal is,—how Mr. White ‘‘ brags of no fine society, but is 
plainly elated by having considerable acquaintance with a tame 
brown owl.” ‘The great events of his life have that dispropor- 
tionate importance which is always humorous. To think of his 
hand having actually been thought worthy (as neither Wil- 
loughby’s nor Ray’s were) to hold a stilted plover, Charadrius 














that in the coldest weather ever known the mercury basely absconded 
into the bulb, and left us to see the victory slip through our fingers just 
as they were closing upon it? No man, I suspect, ever lived long in the 
country without being bitten by these meteorological ambitions. He 
likes to be hotter and colder, to have been more deeply snowed up, to 
have more trees and larger blown down than his neighbours. With us 


| descendants of the Puritans especially, the weather competitions supply 


the abnegated excitement of the race-course. Men learn to value ther- 
mometers of the true imaginative temperament, capable of prodigious 
elations and corresponding dejections. Tho other day (5th July) I 
marked 98° in the shade, my high-water mark, higher by one degree 
than I had ever seen it before. I happened to meet a neighbour ; as we 
mopped our brows at each other he told me that he had just clearod 
100°, and I went home a beaten man. I had not felt the heat before, 
save as a beautiful exaggeration of sunshine; but now it oppressed mo 
with the prosaic vulgarity of an oven. What had been poetic intensity 
became all at once rhetorical hyperbole. I might suspect his ther- 
mometer (as, indeed, I did, for we Harvard men are apt to think ill of 
any graduation but our own), but it was a poor consolation. The fact 
remained that his herald Mercury, standing a-tip-toe, could look down om 
mine. I seem to glimpse something of this familiar weakness in Mr. 
White. He, too, has shared in these mercurial triumphs and defeats.” 
And then his whimsical defence of the country gentleman’s. 
interest in the weather-cock, as leading him to dwell rather upom 
the indigestions of the elements than his own. It is all preluding ; 
very lightly the fingers touch the various strings, and the reader 
perhaps asks, is this all we are to get? ‘This is very inimitable of 
its kind, but he is laughing good-humouredly in our faces all the 
time, while there are lines in his own which tell of thought deeper 
than laughter. Well, if any one is disposed to hurry on, let them 
get the book, and we promise them reward enough ; for ourselves, 
we are still loth to quit these first pages, filled for the next fifty 
with the author’s own reminiscences of quiet country life, where 
“the return of the robin is commonly announced in the news- 
papers, like that of eminent or notorious people to a watering 
place, as the first authentic notification of spring.” We can 
scarcely resist giving the two humorous pages in which he 
describes the habits of these feathered Pecksniffs, as they stood im 
special relation to himself and his own garden. Our space forbids, 
but who does not recognize the creatures’ very eye, as, ‘‘ after they 
have pinched and shaken all the life out of an earth-worm, as 
Italian cooks pound all the spirit out of a steak, and then gulped 
him, they stand up in honest self-confidence, expand their red 
waistcoats with the air of a lobby member, and outface you with 
an eye which calmly challenges inquiry. Do I look like a bird 
that knows the flavour of raw vermin? I throw myself upon a 
jury of my peers. Ask any robin if he ever ate anything less 
ascetic than the frugal berry of the juniper, and he will answer 
that his vow forbids him. Can such an open bosom cover such 
depravity? Alas, yes! I have no doubt his breast was redder at 
that very moment with the blood of my raspberries.” ‘There were 
other feathered friends, who treated our author very much as if 
they were landlord and he tenant at their will, to his great and 
abiding amusement, but we must pass on. 

The next chapter is a “‘Good word for winter,” in which, after 
humorously commenting on the amiable willingness of mankind in 
general to assist at any spectacle to which they are admitted gratis, 
even to the constancy with which free lectures are attended, “* where 
the gratuitous hearers are anzsthetized to suffering by a sense of 
virtue, and are performing, perhaps, the noblest, as it is one of the 
most difficult, of human functions, in getting something (no matter 








humantopus, with no back toe, and therefore liable in specula- : ets 
tion to perpetual vacillations.” Our author, with a quiet laugh, bow small) for nothing. They = not pestered by the awful 
wonders “‘ by the way, if metaphysicians have no hind toes.” He duty of securing their 7 worth. They are wastng Game, to 
goes on to relate the history of the old family tortoise, so dear to | do which elegantly and without lassitude = the highest achieve- 
Mr. White's heart that after ten years’ acquaintance he finally | ment of civilization.” This instinct for gratuitous amusement 
elopes with it in a post-chaise, rousing it so thoroughly by the | D¢img so strong, Mr. Lowell has sometimes “ wondered that the 
journey that ‘‘ when I turned it out on a border, it walked twice | peep-shows Nature p rovides with euch endless variety oe her 
down to the bottom of my garden.” “ It reads like a Court journal,” | children, and to which we are admitted on the bare condition of 
says Mr. Lowell with quiet irony, ‘‘ Yesterday morning H.R.H. | having eyes, should ‘be so generally neglected. “Te be uma, 
the Princess Alice took an airing of half an hour on the terrace | he adds, S ‘eyes are not s0 common as people think, or poets would 
of Windsor Castle,” and he adds,‘‘it had just been discovered that a | be p leatior ; and perhage, ise, these - purser of ton a 
surface inclined at a certain angle with the plane of the horizon took cheapened in estimation by the fact that in enjoying thom wo are 
more of thesun’s rays. ‘Che tortoise had always known this (though | Ot setting the better of anybody else. Your true lovers of 
he unostentatiously made no parade of it), and used, accordingly, to | Nature, however, contrive to get even this solace; and Words- 
tilt himself up against the garden wall in the autumn.” Mr. worth, looking upon mountains as his own peculiar sweethearts, 
Lowell remarks, ‘* There are moods in which this kind of history is was jealous of any body else who ventured om the most 
infinitely refreshing. ‘These creatures, whom we affect to look | innocent flirtation with them. As if such fellows, indeed, could 
i pretend to that nicer sense of what-d'ye-call-it which was so 





down upon as the drudges of instinct, are members of a common- 
wealth, whose constitution rests on an irremovable basis.” And 
then the entire sympathy, with just a dash of self-satire, with which 
he enters into Mr. White’s anxieties about his thermometer :— 


“Do we not share his indignation at that stupid Martin, who had gra- 
duated his thermometer no lower than 4? abovo zero of Falrenheit, so 








* My Study Windows, By James Russell Lowell, A.M, London: Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 1871. 





remarkable in him !” 
He then proceeds to give a sketch of the seasons, which makes. 


the reader remember it was not as a prose writer that he first 


made the author's acquaintance; but though we hardly agree that 
‘‘ Winter is a better poet than Autumn, when he has a mind, 
though he does not touch those melancholy chords on which 
Autumn is as great a master as Heine ;” yet we can imagine what 
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‘the real snowstorm can be to the American, when the confusion |! showing how considerable a crop may be raised on a comparatively 


of the elements which have warred all night is succeeded by a day 
in which all that is unsightly in nature has been covered over, 
“+ and all the batteries of noise are spiked.” The freshness of boy 
nature exists still in Mr. Lowell, even though the shadows of even- 
ing are deepening around him. ‘ For exhilaration,” he can still 
write, ‘‘ there is nothing like a stiff snow-crust, that creaks like a 
cricket at every step, and communicates its own sparkle to the 
senses. The air you drink is frappe, all its grosser particles preci- 


_ narrow close of mind.” ‘There is a whole biography in those two 
|lines. OF the effects of narrowness he speaks further on, « 4 
greater familiarity with ordinary men would have done Thoreay 
| good, by showing him how many fine qualities are common to the 
‘race. The radical vice of his theory of life was, that he con. 
founded physical with spiritual remoteness from men. One ig fap 
/enough withdrawn from his fellows if he keep himself clear of 
| their weaknesses. He is not so truly withdrawn, as exiled, if he 


pitated, and the dregs of your blood with them”; but witha laugh | refuse to share their strength.” Yet while criticizing 'Thoreay 
once more against himself, he adds :—* Even where there is abun- | severely, he says, nevertheless, ‘* that though not belonging to the 


dance of snow, I find as I grow older there are not so many good 
crusts as there used to be. When I first observed this, I rashly set 
it to the account of that general degeneracy in nature which forces 
itself on the attention and into the philosophy of middle life. 
But happening once to be weighed, it occurred to me that an arch 
which would bear fifty pounds could hardly be blamed for giving 
way under more than three times the weight. I have sometimes 
thought that if theologians would remember this in their argu- 
«ments, and consider that a man may slump through with no fault 
of his own where the boy would have skimmed the surface in 
safety, it would be better for all parties.” 

We turn next toa clever essay on ‘‘ A Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners.” ‘The term foreigner is by no means a happy one, 
and suggests a momentary bitterness in our generally so genial 
author, since the name is applied chiefly to Englishmen, whose 
insolence of demeanour towardsall men and institutions essentially 
American, sharpens the blade of his sarcasm to its finest edge. We 
commend the entire essay to thoughtful readers. It is impossible 
to give a mere résumé of it,—we content ourselves with one 
sentence :— i 

“In short, we were vulgar. This was one ef those horribly vague 
accusations, the victims of which have no defence. An umbrella is of 
no avail against a Scotch mist. It envelops you, it penetrates at every 
pore, it wets you through without seeming to wet you atall. Vulgarity 
is an eighth deadly sin added to the list in these latter days, and worse 
than all the others put together, since it perils your salvation in this 
eworld,—far the more important of the two in the minds of most men. 
It profits nothing to draw nice distinctions between essential and con- 
ventional, for the convention in this case is the essence, and you may 
break every command of the Decalogue with perfect good breeding, nay, 
if you are adroit, without losing caste. We, indeed, had it not to lose, 
for we had never gained it. ‘How am I vulgar?’ asks the culprit, shud- 
deringly.—' Because thou art not like unto us,’ answers Lucifer, Son of 





the Morning, and there is no more to be said, The god of this world 

may be a fallen angel, but he has us there ?” 

The civil war, however, taught friends and foes alike this, at 

least,—that the average American was not exactly the man they | 
had represented him to themselves to be. ‘That while they were | 
talking poetry, it was not quite certain he was not enacting a poem. 
Witness one stanza, in those fifteen millions paid to heal and 
recruit the sick and wounded. They sent no hat round to other 
mations with doleful tale of men who had fallen, nor did they press 
half-recovered men again into the fray, but got them home and 
had them cared for there, and found—that same vulgar North— 
that their fighting strength at the close of the war was as great as 
at its commencement. 


class of creative man, he was one of the scarcely smaller class who 
are peculiar, and whose leaves shed their thought-seeds like ferns,” 
—and this, it seems to us, is much to say of any man. It cannot be 
alight thing to be under Mr. Lowell’s scalpel; he has dissected 
Mr. Carlyle, till we almost wonder if it be possible to put 
him together again. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he says, speaking of Mr, 
Carlyle’s cynicism, ** perhaps, if he expected less, he would find 
more. Saul seeking his father’s asses found himself turned sud- 
denly into a king; but Mr. Carlyle on the look-out for a 
king, always seems to find the other sort of animal.” Again, 
speaking of the habit which of late has grown upon Mr. Carlyle 
of ascribing so much to force, mere brute force after all, 
he says, ‘‘ Petrarch has celebrated the laurel, Chaucer the daisy, 
and Wordsworth the gallows-tree, it remained for the ex-peda- 
gogue of Ecclefechan to become the volunteer laureate of the rod, 
and to imagine a world created and directed by a divine Dr, 
Busby.” And so, while remembering that the cynical view of 
human nature is congenial to certain moods, and is * so little in- 
consistent with original nobleness of mind, that it is not seldom 
the acetous fermentation of it,” Mr. Lowell does not forget, that 
it is the view of the satirist, ‘not the historian, and takes in buta 
narrow arc in the circumference of truth.” ‘* Cynicism,” he says, ‘‘is 
the intellectual analogue of the truffle, and though it may be very 
well in giving a relish to thought for certain palates, it cannot 
supply the substance of it.” But we cannot follow Mr. Lowell 
further. We heartily advise our readers to ascertain for them- 
selves what else he has to say to them out of his study windows. 





HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. VOL. IV.* 
AFrer going from bad to worse in the previous volumes, it is 
refreshing to find a retrograde movement all in Mr. Dixon’s favour. 
On finishing Vol. IfI. we sat down with strong misgivings as to 
the last of the series, hopeless as to what it might contain. But 
we have been agreeably surprised, and can speak favourably 
of its essential parts from beginning to end. Even the opening 
chapter promised well, and encouraged us to persevere, for it was 


| really about the Tower, and the long roll of illustrious inmates 


who occupied the Lieutenant's house. Not since the earlier part 
of Vol. I., where all else was made subsidiary to the Tower and 
its associations, has Mr. Dixon written so much pertinent and con- 
secutive matter on this interesting subject, as in this concluding 
volume; whilst we may add that it is correct, and free from a 


The Christianity which underlies all good | garelessness of detail that marked the earlier portions of the work. 


manners might get itself uttered with a nasal twang, but we in | Full of dramatic and historical material, and rich in traditions sup- 
Europe might yet learn a few lessons in the humanity which made | ported by State records, the scenes are described with a power 


that war unique. 
that it seems so impossible to us to read such a paper as this on 
Abraham Lincoln without apologizing to ourselves for the estimate 
of the man to which it perforce leads us ? 
Mr. Lincoln’s policy, in its calm impartiality, is a valuable contri- 
bution to contemporary history. 
upon him, ‘“‘that Western attorney,” well and thoroughly, s0 | 
thoroughly that there should be no future need to do it over again. | 
And he possessed the quality, possible only to the really great, of | 
absolute patience in the bringing up of his reserve force. ‘‘ Ohne 
Hast, aber ohne Rast,” might have been his motto. ‘ God alone,” 
says Mr. Lowell, ‘‘ has time enough, but a prudent man may make 
shift to find as much as he needs.” It is impossible to follow our 
author through the subjects he has crowded into this one volume ; 
‘we can but lightly touch one or two more. 

A clever paper on Thoreau, sketches for us the period when 
Carlyle in England and the Apostles of Newness in America, 
were preaching re-action and revolt against Philisterei. ‘It was,” 
says Mr. Lowell, ‘‘simply a struggle for fresh air, in which, if the 
windows could not be opened, there was danger that panes would 
be broken, though painted with images of the saints and martyrs.” 
Among the disciples of such men as Emerson, ‘Thoreau was one of 
the most remarkable. ‘ Strange books are these of his,” writes 
our author, ‘and interesting in many ways, instructive chiefly as 


| 





Have we sold our very souls to conventionality, | and originality that add new charms to their inherent attractions. 


‘A Political Romance,” ‘‘Fate of an Idealist,” ‘‘ Killing not 
Murder,” ‘‘Crown Jewels,” ‘* Escaped,” are headings to excite 


Seriously, this paper on | the interest of readers of light literature; the first of them has a 


little bit of description in allusion to the Oceana of Harrington 


He did the huge task imposed | the Idealist, which we quote :— 


“When Charles was gone, and every ono was toiling after Ideal Com- 
monwealths, he slipt from public sight, forgot that men are men, and in 
a court of books—Hesperides, Utopias, Cities of the Sun—lay down and 
dreamt a dream. He thought him of a green and golden isle, where ‘Ceres 
and Bacchus are perpetual twins ;’ an islet rising in the Western seas, in 


| which the verdure hides no snake, the woods conceal no beasts of prey, 


in which the cooling breezes bring no frost, the ripening sunshine darts 
no fire. Soft hills and lovely lakes adorn this Eden of the West. Great 
herds of sheep and cattle browse upon her slopes, from which her 


| shepherdesses shear the fleeco, and bands of milkmaids carol at the pails. 


A race of brave men, nursed by gentle mothers, dwell upon this isle; 
brave men, and free, and who know the arts of life and put them into 
practice day by day ; not only for the good of one, but for the good and 
love of all. This isle is Oceana,—England ; not the country of our civil 


| strife, with one Big Bashaw called a Lord-Protector, and ten Lesser 


Bashaws called his Major-Generals, ruling it; but an Ideal Common- 
wealth, with citizens who fight no Naseby, cut off no king’s head, and 
shoe their horses in no church; but bask in peace, like children of one 


| house, in loyal confidence that what is best for all is ix the long life 


best for each.” 








* Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon. Vol. IV. London : 


Hurst and Blackett. 1571. 
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OF course, Mr. Dixon has given his version of those familiar inci- | been questioned, and in the first Parliament of William and Mary 
dents the attempt of Colonel Blood upon the Crown jewels and the | the attainder of Algernon Sydney was reversed, it being enacted 
escape of Lord Nithisdale from the Tower. The former he has told | that he had been most wrongly and unjustly convicted “ by means of 
asably and graphically as the author of the clever novel of modern | an illegal return of jurors and by denial of his lawful challenges to 
date Whitefriars, and his account is as close and accurate in detail | divers of them for want of freehold, and without sufficient legal evi- 
as that of Sir Gilbert Talbot, master of the jewel house when the | dence of any treasons committed by him.” Mr. Dixon has drawn 
occurrence took place. As to Lord Nithisdale, Mr. Dixon's de- | an interesting epitome of his life and character, which will not fail 























scription of the “scheme of baflling, personation, and disguise ” | 
contrived by Lady Nithisdale for her husband's escape is beyond 
our ken; we would not venture to question the minutiz of the pro- 
coedings throughout, but if the scheme was as puzzling in reality 
asit appears on paper, we can realily understand the bewilder- 
ment of the guards and sentries and the escape of their prisoner. 
Mr. Dixon has not been able to clear up the mystery of the death 
of Lord Essex in the Tower, but he leans to the opinion that he 
was murdered, and has taken some pains to show, by the contra- 
dictory nature of the evidence, how improbable it was that the 
earl fell by his own hand, He states that when Clarendon left 
the latter the day before his death he was a little grave, but well 
in health and firm in spirit, an1 that nothing suggested the mood, 
the means, the motive for an act of self-destruction. But there is 
quite as much to be urged against the probability of murder 
superintended by the King. A visit of the King to the Tower 
was not of common occurrence. He had not been there for 
gears. It was, therefore, most improbable he should go with 
designs against the earl’s life, go, too, in the Royal barge, 
and at an hour when he generally was not awake. ‘The 
ciskk was enormous. ‘I'he fact of the Earl's death occurring 
at the very time the King was within the Tower walls would at 
once throw suspicion upon himself and compel him to stay his 
hand. Besides, his motive could not be stronger against Essex 
than against Russell and Sydney, who were also in close 
imprisonment. But Mr. Dixon has omitted much that may be 
gaid to exonerate the King from suspicion. It was well known 
(at the time) that the Earl of Essex used frequently to justify 
self-murder, and that he was subject to fits of deep melancholy. 


Strangely, too, his death happened close to the spot where he | 


took leave of his father, who, then on his way to the scaffold, 
solemnly charged him to adhere to the Royal cause; it is 
not unlikely the memory of this scene was revived by the 
presence of the King, from whom he had received many 
favours, and that remorse for his recent treasonable conduct 
affected him so strongly that in a fit of despair he destroyed 
himself. In the jury’s verdict of suicide, his widow, his 
brother Sir Henry Capel, and his nearest relations all 
acquiesced, and the jury were unanimous. The King, who appears | 
to have been much distressed on hearing the news, is said to have | 
remarked with a sigh, ‘‘ My Lord of Essex needed not to have 
despaired of mercy, for I owed him a life;” and he afterwards 
declared that no man in his dominions was more deeply afflicted 
than himself at the deplorable end of the late earl, but Mr. Dixon 
merely remarks that ‘‘ Charles supped pleasantly that night,” and 
that ‘‘junketings were heard at Court the very night before a 
batch of Rye-House plotters were to die.” Mr. Dixon has headed | 
his description of the matter ‘ Murder,’ and he may be right in 
his opinion as to the way in which the earl met with his death, but 
it was not fair to suppress so much that could be given against the 
greater crime. It is not likely the truth will ever ‘ out,’ but we 
think the majority of writers differ with Mr. Dixon. Mr. Dixon 
displays plenty of zeal on behalf of Algernon Sydney, but his 
ae on the wholesale packing of the jury are rather overdrawn. 
le says :— 


| 
| 





“The first step was to name the under-sheriffs, who would have to | 
draw the panel. Now the under-sheriffs were appointed by the sheriffs ; 
the sheriffs were appointed by the wards. These popular appointments 
tust be set aside, if Sydney was to be destroyed by legal forms. The 
City franchise was attacked. Dashwood and Daniel were appointed | 
Sheriffs by the King. These nominees of the Court appointed Rouse and | 
Hargraves as their under-sheriffs, wretches who were but too glad to | 
earn their wage by any act which Jeffreys might dictate. They drew a | 
jury list as they were told.” 

| 
Now, the fact is the Lord Mayor made his selection of Sheriffs | 


this year (1683) as usual (except that it was in September, instead | 
of June), and the “* Liverymen assembled at Guildhall confirmed 
the Lord Mayor's choice, and the election was performed with the | 
&ncient gravity and moderation.” The King afterwards approved ; | 
he further commissioned them to hold office during pleasure, and 


they took the usual oaths. As Mr. Dixon makes the whole result | 


of the trial hinge on the venality of the jury who were nominated | 
through the Sheriffs, it seems important to notice that the latter 

Were chosen not by the King, but by the City authorities in the | 
usual way. 


The mockery and illegality of this trial have never | 








| 


| Jeffre 
| Scottish lords, and then a jump of fourscore years to Horne 
| Tooke’s committal on a charge of treason; thence we go to the 
| Cato Street conspiracy and the last prisoner in the Tower. 
| Interest waned as we thought of the change in the class of persons 


| level of a common gaol. 


| landmarks through the long intervals of events. 
| many relationship-titles, and there are no nick-names, in fact 


| we cannot understand how Mr. Dixon resisted such an oppor- 


| be punctual and patient in it and not to give it up lightly. 


to enlist the reader's sympathy. In striking contrast to this patriot 
of the ‘good old cause’ stands out the closing scene in the 
career of Jeffreys, the unjust judge. After his seizure in attempt- 
ing to leave the country in the disguise of a common sailor and 
after narrowly escaping a fearful death from an infuriate mob, he 
was lodged in the Bloody Tower. Here he was visited occasion- 
ally by the victims of his hateful misrule, who taunted and 
reproved him for his cruel sentences, and to whom he now cringed 
and excused himself :— 

“ But the fiery demon does his work. In three months, Jeffreys, who 
was fat and full of strength when brought into the Tower, is like a ghost. 
The Bloody Tower is damp and cold. A wintry fog lies heavily on 
the Thames, when, racked with pain, he flies to the keg of brandy 
for relief. He dares not eat. His strength is gone. No food will 
pass his stomach ; only sack—hot sack—and brandy will go down. No 
skill can save him for a public death. One day he craves a little fish— 
a salmon, once his favourite food, but nature will not answer to his call. 
He droops and faints; his mind gives way ; he gulps more liquor; and 
his flesh being well-nigh wasted from his bones, he drinks more brandy, 
shivers in his bed, and dies.” 





| When we arrived about half way through the book our attention 


began to flag, and we observed that the ‘Tower scenes became few 
and far between. There is a gap of nearly thirty years from 
ys’ death in the Bloody Tower to the imprisonment of the 


latterly held there as State prisoners, and of its sinking to the 
It was irritating to remember that where 
| Raleigh wrote and Eliot died and the noble-bearted Sydney waited 
for his death, low adventurers shouted with merriment at the 


| novelty and abundance of their prison fare. 


We have little fault to find with this book; on the contrary, there 
| is much to be said in its favour. ‘The causes of complaint in the 
| previous volumes have disappeared. We have dates to help us as 
There are not 


tunity as presented itself when he spoke of the mother of the second 
Duke of Buckingham ; in the last volume he never alluded to her 
but as ‘ the Parent ;” surely when her grandson came to the front, 
she should have been known as ‘‘ the Aged P.” ‘There is nothing 
in the tone that is objectionable, and the style throughout is, of 
course, lively, piquant, and entertaining. ‘There is a nearer 
approach to history, without any tendency to dryness or dulness, 
and with less sensation writing than in Mr. Dixon's other works, 
whilst the Tower itself is kept more constantly inview. ‘The book 
will be welcomed as a refresher to many a vacant half-hour, and 
will no doubt tempt new enthusiasts to go and see for themselves 
the cell where Raleigh wrote his famous //istory of the World, the 
spot where Anna Boleyn fell, and the chamber where the Nine- 


| days Queen was lodged. 





DISTRICT VISITORS.* 
A FORTNIGHT ago we noticed the memoir of a trained lady-nurse, 
introduced to us by Miss Florence Nightingale; and to-day we 


| have before us extracts from the diaries of two amateurs in the 


same work and in that of district visiting, who come to us recom- 
mended by the Bishop of Salisbury. In one sense the importance 
of this book is much less than that of the former, inasmuch as it 
neither recommends and enforces a great reform (as the former does 
in the management of our hospitals, infirmaries and workhouses), 
nor introduces women—cultivated and otherwise—to a new, 
remunerative and very useful field of action. But in another sense 
the value of this book is much greater, for it appeals to no parti- 
cular class,—not to the comparatively few who require a profession 
and have the means and energy to prepare themselves for it,—but 


| to all who have some leisure and desire to help the poor; and the 
| work it recommends requires no preparation beyond a resolution to 


It isa 
significant and pleasant sign of the times, that books which point 
out the troubles of the poor and the courage with which they bear 


* The Streets and Lanes of a City. By Amy Dutton. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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up against them, or the weakness which succumbs to adverse | quirements of his poor parishioners. But, under whatever pre- 
circumstances, are appearing constantly and are perused with | sidentship, work of this sort is absolutely incumbent upon us, and 
eagerness. Four such have been noticed in these pages during the | productive of immense good, as the book before us sufficiently 
last three months, and this is not the least lively and interesting of illustrates. And it is much to be regretted that it is not taken up 
the four, and is written in cultivated language and in a refined more widely by good and sensible men of leisure, as well ag by 
tone. At the same time,—except as an evidence of the tendencies | ladies, of whom too many are well-meaning and kindly, it is true 
of the age, and to lead the way in showing how much has to be | but inexperienced and weak and fastidious. It is not long ince 
done for the poor and how it may be done and by whom—these | the present writer heard it laid down as a rule to be invariably 
books have little literary value, and we hope they will not become | attended to in cottage visiting, not to sit down. Bat if the poor 
too common, as they easily may, if district visitors take it gene- | are not to be treated with the same courtesy that is extended to 
rally into their heads to record their experiences, and invest in | host or hostess of equal rank with the visitor, then farewell to al} 
stationery and publishers’ bills. hope of establishing that cordial and friendly understanding which 

The Sisters Dutton (a nom de plume) begin with a few of the must be the basis of all influence. It is true that in harmonious 
more interesting stories of their poor, pieced together from notes | intercourse with humble friends we may occasionally touch upon a 
made during a long series of visits—in the same way in which the | B flat or an F sharp, and carry a note of discord to the air of 
curate of the Tower Hamlets accumulated materials for his in- | home; and to such as are more afraid of the waifs and strays that 
teresting Episodes in an Obscure Life—and they exhibit the same | linger lovingly about the cushions of humble neighbours than 
feeling for the pathos, if not quite so much for the occasional | anxious to serve the cushions’ owners, we would say, either 
humour, of their subject. The tales would have gained in reality | kill these mighty lions in your path and march over 
of effect if their compilers had been able, as in two of the books | their dead bodies to victory, or give up at once your craven 
we have referred to, to give them in the words and dialect of | attempts at philanthropy. This may appear to be “ much ado 
their heroes, especially since these are denizens of the North, so | about nothing,” but, as we have said, friendliness is at the 
rich in a characteristic and peculiar vocabulary ; and further, if the | root of influence, and sitting down with the poor man by his 
ladies had not from their somewhat high social position —connected | fireside is the beginning of friendship. This being once estab. 
with the great Dutton charity—been so much of providences to | lished, it is extraordinary in how many ways the poor may be 
their poor people, ensconcing them more snugly than it is the lot of | served, and often saved from despair and vice, by the district 
most district visitors to be able to do, in the Chelsea Hospital, | visitor. 
orphan asylums, &c. Nevertheless, the stories are simple and inter- Assuming the wisdom of helping the poor, by sympathy 
esting, and it is with reluctance that we turn to thesecond more pain- | in every case, and in many cases by that which ultimately 





ful part of the book—the workhouse nursing, and its sadder revela- 
tions—and lastly, to the still more distressing account of the cholera 
hospital of 1866, extemporized from a deserted farm-house which 
was about to be pulled down. There these sisters showed almost 


tests the reality of symyathy, material help, the district 
visitor forms a most important link between those who want serv- 
ing and those who can serve. He is the almoner of the wealthy, 
' the agent of charitable institutions, the register office for those who 


unexampled courage, taking entire charge of it, staying there alone | want work, the librarian of his district, the messenger to the 
with their patients through the winter days and long winter | clergyman or lady-nurse, the intercessor with the guardians and 
nights for ten melancholy weeks, assisted only by coarse | the relieving officer, the time-keeper for the schoolmaster, the ad- 
pauper women, and cheered only by the visits of doctor and clergy- | vocate of temperance societies, the ready servant of all these bene- 
man and the good bishop, who himself came often to pray with | factors, and the poor folks’ banker and confidential adviser. 
and comfort the dying. On one day three patients died, on | Indeed there is so very much to be done, to execute conscientiously 
another five. They had to witness the tortures of children, the | the duties of this office, that no one should undertake a large dis- 
despair of parents, the passing away of whole families, and still | trict. Fifty poor families, properly worked for, would occupy all 
they stayed on to the very end, and till *‘ the plague was stayed.” | the time of an energetic person. And it is for this reason that 
A romantic history is related incidentally of a woman who re-| everyone who can, should take up the work, and do thoroughly 
covered ; but though these ladies, in perfect simplicity, seek to | well what he undertakes. ‘‘The harvest truly is plenteous,” and 
interest us in their patients, and succeed, yet our adwiration is | the labourers will, we fear, be always too few. 
excited and our attention rivetted far more by themselves, —by 
their self-devotion and cheerful faith. To visit even cholera 
patients at their homes, and then return to our own dainty abodes | Everyzopy is talking about the first paper in Blackwood for this 
and anxious friends, is one thing; but to lie calmly down, for a | month, and everybody is quite right. We do not know that we 
snatch of broken rest, in the midst of patients in every stage of a | ever saw anything better in any Magazine, or any better example 
terrible and epidemic disorder, to have to rise to answer the awful | of the vraisemblance which a skilled artist can produce by a variety 
knocking at the gate at midnight, to admit the stretcher with its | of minute touches. If the writer is, as reported, Colonel Hamley, 
agonized burden, to soothe the last terrified moments of the! then Colonel Hamley, when he wrote the charming story of 
dying, to compose the limbs and arrange for the hurried and | + Lady Lee's Widowhood,” misconceived as a novelist the nature 
ghastly funeral, is something utterly different, and for which, we | of his own powers. He should rival Defoe, not Anthony Trollope. 
fancy, few ladies and far fewer gentlemen have nerve and faith | The writer of this paper, living about 1925, gives his son an ac- 
sufficient. The alleviation which their ministrations and sym- | count of his adventures asa Volunteer during the invasion of Eng- 
pathy brought to all, and the recovery which their prompt and land fifty years before, and so powerful is the narrative, so intensely 
intelligent nursing effected for some, must have been ample | real the impression it produces, that the coolest disbeliever in 
reward when all was over, but impair in no degree the magua- panics cannot read it without a flush of annoyance, or close it 
nimity of their conduct during those weeks of peril. | without the thought that after all, as the world now stands, some 
The Bishop of Salisbury, in a simple and unpretending preface, | guch day of humiliation for England is at least possible. ‘The sug- 
speaks strongly, and not too strongly, of the value of district | gested condition precedent of invasion, the destruction of the fleet 
visiting as it is called,—that is, a house-to-house visitation, as | by torpedoes attached by a new invention to our ships, has attracted 
complete as the sensitiveness of the poor to the intrusion into /many minds, and with the destruction of the regulars, the helpless- 
their castles—humble, but as sacred as those of any other class— | yess of the brave but half-organized Volunteers, and the absence of 
will permit. But he takes rather a priest’s view of it, and makes | arrangement, make up a picture which, fanciful as it is, we seem as 
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a point of its being done under clerical superintendence. Inas- | 


much as all organized work is more efficient than desultory and 
isolated effort, and as there must be a head to every organized 
society, and a parish clergyman furnishes, ex officio, such a head, 
with machinery at his command, it is wise to accept his leadership. 
But we do not at all see why the welfare of the poor—even their 
spiritual welfare—should not be as ably watched over by a band 
of voluntary workers under a lay head elected by themselves. In 


many respects it would be better done. It would avoid the clerical | 


dictation which is resented by the intelligent poor, who, in these 
modern days, think for themselves. And even the visitors are not 
always at one with their reverend chief, who frequently makes 
baptism, confirmation and school-attendance conditions of help, 
and insists on the sole right to prescribe for the intellectual re- 





we read it almost to have seen. It describes so exactly what we all 
| feel that under the circumstances, Englishmen, if refused time to 
| organize, would probably do. It is impossible to make extracts 
| such as would give an idea of the paper, for its effect depends 
upon a thousand minute touches, which would be unintelligible 
| without the context, but we must give the writer’s account of the 
‘destruction of the fleet. ‘The German Government has found 
| means of transport by laying an embargo on every vessel in the 
northern ports of Europe; but England, though unready, had 
still a fleet which, visited by the Queen, and calmly complimented 
| by the Zimes, steamed out to destroy the advancing armada. A 
| cable was laid down as it advanced :— 


“T had just come yp to town by train as usual, and was walking to 
| my ollice, when the newsboys began to cry, ‘ New edition—enemy’s ‘leet 
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an Ta 
in sight!’ You may imagine the scene in London! Business still went 
on at the banks, for bills matured although the independence of the coun- 
try was being fought out under our own eyes, so to say ; and the specula- 
tors were active enough. But even with the people who were making 
and losing their fortunes, the interest in the fleet overcame everything 
else; men who went to pay in or draw out their money stopped to show 
the last bulletin to the cashier. As for the street, you could hardly get 
along for the crowd stopping to buy and read the papers; while at overy 
house or office the members sat restlessly in the common room, as if to 
keep together for company, sending out some of their number every fow 
minutes to get the latest edition. At least this is what happened at our 
office; but to sit still was as impossible as to do anything, and most of us 
went out and wandered about among the crowd, under a sort of feeling 
that the news was got quicker at in this way. Bad as were the times 
coming, I think the sickening suspense of that day, and the shock which 
followed, was almost the worst that we underwent. It was about ten 
o'clock that the first telegram came; an hour later the wire announced 
that the admiral had signalled to form line of battle, and shortly after- 
wards that the order was given to bear down on the enemy and engage. 

At twelve came the announcement, ‘Fleet opened fire about three miles 

to leeward of us,’—that is, the ship with the cable. So far all had been 

expectancy, then came the first token of calamity. ‘An ironclad has 
been blown up’—‘the enemy's torpedoes are doing great damage '"— 
‘the flagship is laid aboard the enemy ’—‘the flagship appears to be 
sinking '—'the vice-admiral has signalled’—there the cablo became 
silent, and, as you know, we heard no more till two days afterwards. 
The solitary ironclad which escaped the disaster steamed into Portsmouth. 
Then the whole story came cut—how our sailors, gallant as ever, had 
tried to close with the enemy ; how the latter had evaded the conflict at 
close quarters, and, sheering off, left behind them the fatal engines 
which sent our ships, one after the other, to the bottom; how all this 
happened almost in a few minutes. The Government, it appears, had 
received warnings of this invention; but to the nation this stunning 
blow was utterly unexpected.” 

That scene will happen some day, though the means of destruction 
will probably be the fall of barrels of nitro-glycerine, or some 
similar compound, thrown from catapults on to the decks of our 
ironclads, and exploding downwards,—so as to avoid all danger to 
the assailants,—and we can only hope that the second line of 
defence may then be in better order. 
picture may yet be realized :— 

“We had heard of generosity in war; we found none: the war was 
made by us, it was said, and we must take the consequences. London 
and our only arsenal captured, we were at the mercy of our captors, and 
right heavily did they tread on our necks. Need I tell youthe rest ?— 
of the ransom we had to pay, and the taxes raised to cover it, which 
keep us paupers to this day ?—the brutal frankness that announced we 
must give place to a new naval Power and be made harmless for revenge ? 
—the victorious troops living at free quarters, the yoke they put on us 
made the more galling that their requisitions had a semblance of method 
and legality ? Better have been robbed at first hand by the soldiery 
themselves, than through our own magistrates made the instruments for 
extortion. How we lived through the degradation we daily and hourly 
underwent, I hardly even now understand. And what was there left to 
us tolive for? Stripped of our colonies; Canada and the West Indies 
gone to America; Australia forced to separate; India lost for ever, after 
the English there had all been destroyed, vainly trying to hold the 
country when cut off from aid by their countrymen ; Gibraltar and Malta 
ceded to the new naval Power; Ireland independent and in perpetual 
anarchy and revolution. When I look at my country as it is now—its 
trade gone, its factories silent, its harbours empty, a prey to pauperism 
and decay—when I see all this, and think what Great Britain was in 
my youth, I ask myself whether I have really a heart or any sense of 
patriotism that I should have witnessed such degradation and still care 
to live.” 

It is said this paper is to be published separately. If its author 
will add one page explaining why a new army could not be raised 
. pag P g why 3 

in the North, and a second displaying the helplessness of a people 
like that of London without weapons or the habit of using them, 
and then sell his pamphlet in the fashion of Dame Europa’s School, 
he will produce an effect of which he little dreams, perhaps do 
more to arm England than Mr. Cardwell, with his sixteen millions, 
will be able to accomplish. 

There are good papers in Fraser, one on “ Tendencies in Aus- 
tralia” in particular, but the most readable is one with a mislead- 
ing title, “The Original Merry Andrew,” a most entertaining 
analysis of a book written by Andrew Boorde, a physician and 


| was borne within the English pale; yea, even among the wylde Iryshe 
there be vertuous creatures whom grace worketh aboue mature.’ So 
| Stanihurst (1577): ‘These Irishe beyng vertuously bred up or reformed 
| are such myrors of holynes and austeritie, that other nations retaine 
but a shadow of deuotion in comparison of them.’” 
“Drunk as a rat’ is the proverb of the ‘buttermouth Flemings;’ 
but the Dutch are worse, drinking till it runs out of them. Brabant is 
| rich and pleasant, and ‘Handwarp’ has a curious spire and a ‘ Bourse’ 
for the merchants. Cleves and Gueldres are poor, because so fond of 
war. In Juliers the geese are plucked naked every year. So much for 
the ‘base Doche men.’ In‘ hyghe Dochlond’ we are astonished to find 
the ‘Junker’ already known by name, wearing a feather in his cap:— 
“ * Be it of goose or capon, it is right good gere.” 
| One High Dutch custom which disgusted Boorde has made its way 
| over here, possibly along with the Georges: ‘they will eate magotts as 
fast as we wyll eat comfits. They haue a way to brede them in chese.’ 
The snowy Alps impressed our author much: ‘a man may see them 
fyftene myle of, at a cyte called Ulmes,’” 
And this account of Spain shows how little has changed in the 
Peninsula :— 

“The rest of Spain is as bad, except by the sea-side, where, like 
Portugal, it is enriched by trade. Elsewhere ‘the countrey is baryn of 
wine and corne, and skarse of vitels; a man shal not get mete in many 
places for no mony ; other whyle you shal get kyd, and mesell bakyn, 
and salt sardyns, which is a lytle fysh as byg as a pylcberd, and they be 
rosty. al your wyne shal be kepte and caryed in gote skyns..... 
whan you go to dyner and to supper you must fetch your bread in one 
place, and your wyne in a nother place, and your meate in a nother 
place ; and hogges in many places shal be vnder yovr feete at the table, 
and lice in your bed. . . . the best fare is in prestes houses, for they do 
kepe typlinge houses.’” 

Boorde was an early hygeist, preached on the virtues of pure air, 
which ‘‘ doth comfort the braine,” hated ‘‘ standing waters, stynk- 
ing mists and marshes,” believed content to be a health-giver, 
declared the east wind the best, because it is ‘‘ temperate, fryske, 
and fraugrant,” held that ‘ the cook is half a physician,” and filled 
his book with a world of good sense and shrewdness, which his 








If it is not, the rest of the | "eviewer in Fraser has boiled down for us into a marvellously 


eatable pemmican of quaintnesses. If people want sensual luxury, 
let them lie on grass under a big tree and read the “ First Merry 
Andrew ” slowly. ' 

The editor of the Contemporary is making a great mistake. Any 
one of the five or six metaphysical articles he has given us may be 
good, one certainly is, but the whole of them in one number are 
absolutely indigestible. Readers even when interested in meta- 
physics do not want such a quantity of them all at once, and feel 
when it is presented in a magazine as the Yorkshireman did when 
asked to eat a whole cheese, ‘* There’d be no room for the yale.” 
The number is, to speak honestly, unreadable, though it contains 
an interesting paper on the Catholic crisis in Bavaria, with a 
somewhat depreciatory estimate of Dillinger, and an unusually 
neat account of the main difficulty in his path :— 


“ Dillinger wishes only to fight with the Vatican Council and the new 
dogma, leaving all other things in the Catholic Church untouched. He 
is only, his followers say, defending the Catholic Church against novelty 
and illegality. His party therefore call themselves the old Catholic 
Church as against the ‘new Catholies,’ or those who receive the in- 
fallibility dogma. D6llinger wishes to avoid the fight for principles, to 
confine his opposition to one point, to isolate, or, so to speak, to localize 
the war, and entirely to maintain the Catholic Church stand-point. It 
is here, in our judgment, that he is deceived, just because what he 
professes to do is impossible. It is the peculiarity of the principle of 
authority, that every opposition to any fancy, any doctrine, or prescrip- 
tion of authority must ever become a question of principles. If one 
single demand of authority is not fulfilled, then it must follow that the 
principle of authority is renounced, and the original question at issue 
becomes subordinate to the question of authority. In the present case 
this is doubly true, where the question touches the fundamental prin- 
ciplo of Roman Catholicism. This is declared with sufficient distinct- 
ness in the latest pastoral of the Archbishop of Munich to the faithful, 
‘It is now,’ the Archbishop says, ‘no longer a mere question of an 
article of faith determined by the Church concerning the teaching office 
of the Pope, but mainly a question of fidelity to the Catholic Church 
itself.’ In the hierarchical Catholic system, it can be nothing else. 
Whoever opposes the teaching office of the Church, the Pope and the 





ecclesiastic, who in the beginning of the sixteenth century | 
wandered over Europe, and whose ‘ Introduction of Knowledge” 
has recently been reprinted. Boorde gives his impression of each 
people among whom he sojourns in a curiously cynical fashion, his | 
highest approval being reserved for Aquitaine, where he says he | 
found equity such as was nowhere else, and bought six cakes for a 
penny, each of them big enough to keepa man foraday. Tere, 
for instance, is his account of Ireland :— 

“Frieze, hobby-hawks (such as Strafford in later days sent over to his 


Episcopate, denies the foundation principle of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and whoever raises and maintains an opposition on scientific 
grounds has adopted another principle, even that with which opponents 
incessantly reproach Frohschammer, and designate ‘rationalistic’ or 
‘ naturalistic.’ ” 

In other words, the great doctor must either submit to the new 
dogma or cease to be a Catholic, the precise truth which he and 
his followers as yet refuse to comprehend. One penn’orth of 
meat among all that sawdust is, however, too litile, and we warn 
the editor that if he makes the mistake again he will find his 


friends), ‘aqua-vite,’ dice, are Irish exports, There are no magpies (now | audience much more limited than we presume he desires. Meta- 
they are almost as plentiful as in France) nor snakes, &c. ; and English physicians are wiser men, may be, than ordinary folk; but they 


merchants carry away Irish earth ‘ to caste in their gardens, to kepe out 
and to kyll venimous wormes.’ The Irish are slothful, not caring for 
riches but for meat and drink; ‘flesh sufficient they haue, but little 
bread or wine, and none ale.’ _It is their ‘melancoly complexion ’ (Mr. 
Disraeli says it is the nearness of the melancholy sea) which causes them | 
to be testy without a cause. Novertheless Boorde adds: ‘I did neuer | 


find more amyte and louc than I haue found of Iryshe men the whyche | wri 


give only the same price for a serial, and they are very few. 


To us the best paper in the Fortnightly is Mr. Harrison’s on the 


Commune, an eloquent though exaggerated defence of that most 
disastrous but most misunderstood movement. 


In particular, the 
ter brings out with rare force the general political motive of 
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the Parisians, their distrust and dread of the Assembly, which as, 
they believe, perhaps on insufficient grounds, intends to abolish 
the Republic in favour of the system which is of all others the 
most abhorrent to the citizens of the great towns :— 


‘‘What were their first acts? They ratified the treaty which they 
were called to sanction, and then the task committed to them was done. 
But they set up a claim to sovereign power. At least five hundred of 
their number were avowed Monarchists. If they did not proclaim the 
monarchy, it was simply because they could not agree on the monarch. 
They silenced Garibaldi with insult; they hooted the Republican 
minority ; they suppressed the deputies of Paris; they proclaimed their 
antipathy to Paris, insisting on transferring the capital; they openly 
plotted the revival of the monarchy. They put at the head of the 
Government (avowedly provisional) the most shifty of French politicians. 
He called to his side the known adherents of the Orleanist dynasty—men 
whom Paris, the principal cities, and half France repudiate. By every 
act and word they showed their purpose of restoring the Imperial system, 
and of governing the great towns by force. Finally, thoy resolved to sit 
and to govern away from Paris. Troops of the line were ostentatiously 
ordered up from the provinces to overawe the city, just as Napoleon 
drew round him his Imperial Guard. A known Orleanist was put at the 
head of the National Guard; another was made Commander-in-Chief. 
The two chief leaders of the people were sentenced to death for an old 
political offence. It was not concealed that the purpose of the Govern- 
ment was first to disarm the people of Paris, next to restore substan- 
tially the old Imperial tyranny under some monarchic form, and then to 
govern France away from the intelligence, the influence, and the phy- 
sical resistance of Paris, the natural capital. In a word, Paris was to 
be a conquered city.” 


The mistake in this paragraph seems to us to be the implication 
that Paris could resist the conquest only by force, whereas she 
might under a Monarchy of the Parliamentary kind, as well as 
under a Republic, have won for herself and the other cities an 
adequate measure of influence in the politics of the country, and 
complete municipal liberty. It is not the fear of her ideas so 
much as the dread of her incessant risings which makes the 
provinces so bitter against the capital, and compels them to 


ask whether, with Paris unchained, government of any sort is | Soden (J. E). Policeman Y, his Ballads, &., royal 16mo.. 


possible in France. 
that class, now, we hope, growing numerous, which can bear to | 
hear the ideas they dislike stated with the strength with which 
men state ideas already dominant. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
encima 

The Outbreak of the Great French Revolution, related by a Peasant of 
Lorraine. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrain. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. (Bentley.)—We have not compared this version with the French | 
original, and cannot vouch therefore for its accuracy; but we can for 
its spirit and verve and lucidity of style, qualities which are so perfect 
that no trace of the stiff movement of a translation is perceptible from 
the first page to the last. There is not much of the character of a tale 
in this work of the two great Alsatians, though such elements of fiction 
as there are, are as usual of the most vivid and lifelike kind. But for | 
what it professes to be, a one-sided view of this great revolution from 
the point of viow of an emancipated peasant brought up in the first 
fervour of revolutionary enthusiasm, nothing could be more instructive 
or interesting. There is just that predominanco of a one-sided self- 
interest, a proprietary self-interest, tincturing the whole, which we 
might expect from the point of view. The opponents of the revolution 
aro all treated either as knaves or fools; but the latter alternative is not | 
infrequently adopted, and the character of the Royalist blacksmith 
apprentice, who believes in the king and nobility, and in caste generally, 
as the divinest institution of Providence, is not ungenerously drawn. 
The picture is one which it is at once easy and agreeable to study in 
this classic translation, and full of instruction for the students of the | 
great and perplexing events even now going on in France. | 





New Eprtions.—There is a certain opportuneness about the appear- 
ance of a second edition of The Prisoner of Ham: Authentic Details of 
the Captivity and Escape of Prince Louis Napoleon. By F. T. Briffault. | 
(Newby.) At all events, the distinguished person has risen in the | 
world; the ‘‘ Captive of Wilhelmshihe” was decidedly greater than the 
“Prisoner of Ham.” Sir Samuel Baker’s The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia (Macmillan), a record of researches which certainly solved 
the problem of the Nile inundations, has reached a fourth edition. 
Principles of Mechanism (Longmans) is the work of Professor Willis, 
Jacksonian Professor at Cambridge. We are glad to notice that Mr. 
Griffiths’ Scenes from the Ramayan (Triibner) have met with sufficient 
encouragement from the public to justify a second edition. Some new 
pieces have been added to the volume as it now appears. We still miss 
a table of contents. Quiet Hours, by John Pulsford (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.), appear in a second edition, two volumes being now combined 
in one. Pericula Urbis, by William Moore (Longmans), has attained 
a similar success, not often given to a book of ‘‘ Latin, Greek, and Eng- 
lish verse.” We have also before us a fourth edition, “ enlarged and 
improved,” of a work of the highest value, Ur. James Brown's The 
Forester (Blackwood). In the series of “Bell’s English Poets”) 























Pie masta 
| (Gilpin) we have Chaucer, five vols, and The Poems of John Oldham, » 
| satirist and miscellaneous verse-writer, who flourished in the time of the 
| Restoration, 
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Author of “ Views of Canada and the Colonists,” and of the Article “ Canada” in 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

“The sincere convictions of any man, if openly expressed, may be of value as 

factors in the problem."—Mr. J. A. Froude, Address at St. Andrew's, March 17th, 
CONTENTS. 

Note to the Rev. A. G. Hellicar.—Events now hourly occurring forcibly illustrate 
the subject.—Not one tinge of party politics throughout.—One must be of no party 
to speak usefully on such subjects, 

Interesting nature of the Subject—Times such as ours abounding more in dreamy 


| and crotchety men than in great characters.—Adyantages in studying such charac- 


ters, and having less to do with debasing influences of the day. —The usefulness and 
fascinating charms of Biography.—Plutarch’s reason for writing the lives of Great 
Men.—His life of Themistocles.—How it may have influenced great Statesmen.— 
How Pericles excelled ail other orators.—Cicero and Demosthenes: the influence 
their lives have had on Orators and Statesmen, 

May England never fall into the hands of those who mistake licence for liberty, 
and rough-shod Democracy and Sccialism for true, safe, and eulightened freedom 
and progress. 

The importance of the quality of courage in Statesmen.—On Truth; ‘ each age 
fighting with its own falsehoods."—On Creatness, Courage, Openness of Mind aad 
Soul and Sympathy.—How Men “* fear public opinion as they did in former times 
the Star Chumber.” j 

Events on the Continent, where all was as it were yesterday only pleasant holi- 
day, now all carnage, &c.—How much might courage have done—moral courage.— 
Respectful expression of sympathy for the Empress Eugévie—May we not here 
breathe one word of respectful sympathy ? {c. 

How full of interest every record of the distinguished men of our own country.— 
The glorious name of John Milton; Lord Macaulay's famous eulogy of “Jobn 
Milton, the poet, the statesman, the glory of English literature, the Champion aud 
the Martyr of English iiberty.” 

Only opening the Subject: great names crowd the imagination fittingly to Ulce- 
trate the uses of Biography. 

NoTEs. 

“Movable Morals.”"—Sir H. Lytton Bulwer's Life of Lord Palmerston.—Tbe 
Quality of Courage—The Loss of Her Majesty's Ship “ Captain “—* English Re- 
publican Agitators.”"—These times of no insignificant portent, and to thoughtful 
minds of not a little anxiety.—Times of “ Limited Liability,” and not a little limited 
principle—Tke Emperor Napoleon: Our once great, powerful, and friendly ally— 
Lord Chief Baron Kelly's Address to the Magistrates of London—French View ot 
Recent Events, including the result of the Russian Conference—The Empress 





Eugenie—Forsaking at times the gayest court in the world to soothe and. to 


succour, &c. ea 
London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Also at Messrs, W. H. Suir and Son's principal Bookstalls. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES, 20 
importer og or ge a trial of the following PURE 
Pood DIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 


and UN- 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CoaNcery LAN), LONDON, EC. 


BRA : HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Pri d Carriage paid to the Count 
NDY (Red and White), possess all the up sale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
GREEK BURG +f, of French Burgandy, and are most orders over 20s. Per ream, 
quali - recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove oo 8 wee ove ee = eee 8/0 
er0OSY nadie at the price-—In quantities of not less than four Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ove ove ove ove ow. 4/0 
er , = fi fees pt i me aie per doz. 15s. Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove ow 5/0 
— a i 0 Sa? Re ps . 163. Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove ove eee oe 2/6 
Stagle doz. ..- Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ae -~— soe eee, 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 


GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 


otiess than four dozens 


Wine —In quantities of n 
Gingle doz. ..- se “e 


nice dry 
dozens «+. oe ove vee 
Single doz. .. coe eo 


(Can be tasted free.) 
The above Wines 
rove with age in bottle ; ( 
ters to fulfil every domestic requiremont. 

or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. 


on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


SHERRY, from CADIZ, 2 very clean and 
BATURAL * without acidity.—In quantities of not less than four 


es are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
Cases and bottles to be returned 


Detailed Priced Lists forwarded USICAL 
M sas 
| 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


ek per doz. 93 61. Outsides Foolscap ... 
aie we oe 103 62. 





ee per doz. 15s. 
oe - «+ 163. 


Letter Paper for Scribbling ose 
New “ Vellum Wove Clab-House” Note eco ove 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge by the retail houses. 


eee oe ove 6/6 
plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
+ five quires for 2/6 


Polished steel dies sunk 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 


| Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 





ee 
ESSRS. GABRIEL’S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving. and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 
—- preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), aud by 
the Manufacturers, 
Messrs) GABRIEL, 
(Established 1815.) 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) 
56 HARLEY STREET, W,, y LONDON. 
the: practice their painless 
= : DENTISTRY. 


DenTISTS, 


system of 





Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
atrengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuari- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

attificial teeth is invaluable. Price 53, 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Toeth, imparts a 
natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 

Enamel. Price ls 6d, 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 

‘application free of chargo. 











J HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
l-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s 9d 
per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 
BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a very large 
assortment of 150 patterns on show, from IIs to £45. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 

BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. 


Width—}| 3ft. |4f.-Gin; 5ft. 


£s.d.£5. da. £8. d. 
Best Straw Paillasses ..........c0-0000e/. 12 .|. 15./. 18. 
Best French Alva Mattresses . 116.36 .). 18. 






















Best Cotton Flock Mattresses -16.1 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses . 7.1 5.11 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses -l L6LILGL UNG 
Good White Wool Mattresses /l 862 3./2 7. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto .... .210.313.)4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2263 2./3 90 
Extra Super ditto ............. 215.4 3.414. 
rman Spring HairStufling . 3 5.4 76415. 
Extra Super ditto... 4 56.5515.16 5. 
French Mattress for 2563 603150 
Extra Super ditto, ditto : 65 ..j5 11. 
Beds, Poultry, at Is per Ib ) & | we 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per lb... 3 S . .j9 1. 
Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib..../4 6176712 


Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 


URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, c omplete suites in mahogany, fancy 
Woeds, polished and japanued deal, always on show. 


Catalogues post free. 
j JILLIAM §& BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show R om1s, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1 la, 2,3, £4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 
_TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarentee of genuineness. 
URE AERATED WATERS.— 

J ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 

Sopa, PoTass, Sertzer, LEMONADE, LITHIA; AND FOR 
GOUT, LitHta AND PoTass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, RuTHIN,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
Snd wholesale of R. ELLIs and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
Tietta Street, Cavendish Square, 














9 eee AMERICAN ORGANS. 





PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 





pe New REED VALVE, with 
Parallel Action. 


ue VEILED BOURDON. 
pue NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 





PRICES from £12 to £125.— 
CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
duced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
touch. The vox-humana stop has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
201 Regent Street, W. 
yey TLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
SPRING OVERCOATS, of Waterproof Tweed 
Cloths, 203; do., with silk lapels, 21s; of waterproof 
Melton cloths, 423; of waterproof Cheviot cloth, with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 
H J. NICOLL’S SPRING CHEVIOT 
e@ TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 42s. 
VOR LEVEES and DRAWING- 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL’'S SUPER CLOTH 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 53; also 
Deputy-Lieutenant’s Uniform, of the finest and richest 
description, £36. Estimates supplied for naval aud 


military uniforms. 
POR BOYS. —H. J. NICOLL’S 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s: Morning 
Suits, from 253; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; High- 
land Suits, from 33s; Spring Overcoats in tweed cloths, 


from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 

-_ LADIES. — Il. J. NICOLL’S 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed, 

Melton, and supertine cloths, from £3 33 to £8 33; 

Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 

proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s ; do., Costumes, from 63s. 


 ateete oe Bded LIVERIES.— 





The best at moderate prices. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courta 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter, 114, 115, 
118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley Street, Manchester; 5) Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2.138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Roomus—25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


K INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On eal, label, and cork. 
Wholesalé Depot, 6A Great Titchield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
P FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d aud 6d each, Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of yeur Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided touic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food daring the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





\ ETTRAY.—IMPORTANT.— 
4 The great exemplar of Reformatory Schools, 
situated five miles from Tours, has been in the midst 
of the Prussian oceupation, and though its buildings 
and its flelds have been respected by the invading army, 
its resources are exhausted. Its stores have disappeared. 
Its flocks and herds are gone. Its hay and corn are 
consumed. Not a farthing of subscription has been 
received since the war began, nor can the director, M. 
Demetz, hope that the usual departmental contributions 
will be forthcoming during the current year. In addi- 
tion to these drawbacks, the expenses of the colonie, 
os to the high = of food, have been already 
raised 5) per cent. ithout some aid the colonie mast 
fall, and the lifelong work of M. Demetz be destroyed. 
If, however, fands for carrying it on during this year 
can be raised, he believes the institution will be saved. 
Many who have been active in Reformatory work in 
England, and who recognize the great obligations they 
are under to M. Demetz and Mettray, are anxious that 
Mettray should not fall. A considerable sum has 
already been raised. A Gentleman has promised £500 
if £1,500 can be raised by the 15th inst. £15) is still 
wanting. The Executive Committee of the Social 
Science Association has permitted a subscription list to 
be opened at their office in its aid. CONTRIBUTIONS 
are earnestly REQUESTED, and may be forwarded to 
Edwin Pears, Esq., 1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 


( i EORGE HOBSON. 








— with ECONOMY. 
4 
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G ENTLEMEN VISITING the EXAI- 
J BITION can SEE ILLUSTRATIONS, Prices, 
and Fall Particulars in the Industrial and Fine Arts 
Catalogues and Opening Programme. 


EORGE HOBSON respectfally 

invites the attention of the public to his super- 

fine West of England woaded, black, and Navy blue 

cloth or FROCK COATS. 

Black frock coats £3 30 | Navy blue frock coats £3 10 0 

3136 a” pee 

” ” » 440 ” ” ” 440 

All the new materials for frock and morning coats, 

price 50s and 63s. Superior fit and workmanship are 
the characteristics of his establishments. 


IDING HABITS, 
» Trousers, Pantaloon de Chamois. 
£4 4s, and £6 6s. 


GPECIALITIES in DRESS SUITS. 


” ” ” 





Ladies’ Riding 


Price £3 3a, 








NOUNTRY GENTLEMEN and 
LONDON FASHIONS,—ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Improved System of Self-measurement, and Sample 





Patterns sent per book post on application. All goods 
carriage paid. 
NEORGE HOBSON'S NEW 


Wo TROUSERS for the Spring and Summer, for 
patterns and texture not to be surpassed. Riding 
trousers made to fit without the aid of suspenders or 
straps, price 16s to 21s. 





, ie NEW SPRING OVERCOATS 
in all the new mixtures, price 25s, 


1 EORGE HOBSON'S celebrated 
JU LIVERIES please Masters and Servants. 


NEORGE HOBSON’S only 

ADDRESSES are No. 148 Regent Street. W., 

aud 57 Lombard Street. Established in the XVIIIth 
Century. 

Clarets.-E. Lazenby& Son.-Champagnes 

90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 278 

No.3. Dinner Ciaret, 24s | No. 1. Sapper Champagne, 363 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No. 3. Dinner Champague, 578 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical! pro 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied im 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVLLLUE and 0O., 
Royal Lrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londo 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHIS 


K Y, 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleriog, 


Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSTERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[ESTABLISHED 1792.] 








W M. 
INDIA PALE AND 


YOUNGER AND 


EDINBURGH ALES, 


RATHBONE, 


C 0.’ 5 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest stato of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


LonpoN OFrFKES: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 





for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time | 


since, elicited the fact that one unprinucipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 
INDIGESTION, STOMACH, AND LIveR Com- 
PLAINTS.—Persons suffering from any disorders of the 
liver, stomach, or the organs of digestion should have 
recourse to Holloway's Pills, as there is no medicine 
known that acts on these particular complaints with 
such certain success, Its peculiar properties strengthen 
the stomach, increase the appetite, and arouse a slug- 
gish liver. For bowel complainte it is invaluable, as it 
removes every primary derangement, thereby restor- 
ing the patient to the soundest health and strength. 
These preparations may be used at all times, and in 
all climates, by persons affected with  biliousness, 
nausea, or disordered livers. For flatulency and 
heartburn they are specifics. Indeed no ailment of 
the digestive organs can long resist their purifying and 
corrective power. 








8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ISTEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
| Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
| Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases ‘of 








A 
| WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 


They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


&e. ‘ 
Price 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and Lés each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London, 


LOSS OF HAIR, &. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty 
\ RS. ‘TERRY is daily in attendance at 
1 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic), ‘The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 


defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily | 
. 3 ' Mrs. TERRY'S | 
PREPARATION for the removal of | 
Her DEPILATORY | 


remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment, 
INFALLIBLE 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 





ATOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
- AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN 
| and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid, It is now offered to th) public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bott , 73. 6d and 15s. each, 
focluding brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the ename! from decay,anud imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 






3s. each; also 5 








N GOSNELL | 








$$ 

| BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 

EPPS’S CO O A, 
£old in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with cond 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocos” 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING,. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps'’s Cacdoine is also prepared with ¢ : 
mill, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Coane 
O U P! S O U Pr 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded) 
In ten minutes from 8}d to 11d a pint, Concentrated, 
pure, nutritious :— 
Pea. Carrot. Green P. 
Julienne. Chestnut. ——« 
WHITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED SOUP sau 
sold in one dozen boxes at 83 6d and 11s a ono 
Grocers, Italian Wurehousemen, and Chemists, and 
Wholesale of Copland aud Co., Travers and "Sons, 
Preston and Sons, Crosse and Blackwell, and E. 


Lazenby and Son. 
aiid a ———__—_—_—__. 
COCOA, 


D Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Palmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Oondi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against. 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


Lb ig thew. SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





IGESTIVE 








. es EA and PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Commoisseurs * The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS'’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on al} 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, ané 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








and ASSIMILATION. 





puree’ FECT DIGESTLON 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMOL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for elfecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each botile, price from 2s to 21s, 








at 


SAVORY & MOORE, ;143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
Note name and trade-mark on each bottle, 


1) INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient fur delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Chil dren, and [nfants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 











SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 





OXFORD MOURNING NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 
REGISTERED, SOLID BLACK BORDER IN VARIOUS WIDTHS, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Manufacturers, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 








GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 
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COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000. 
FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
= Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
naee may be had on application to 
ws ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


_ 
eras ASSURANCE 





Cee gee = 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INcORPORATED BY ROYAL Cuarrse, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
jssued upon Adelaide and the rincipal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiatec and collected ; 
oney received on deposit. F or terms, apply at the 
OfBces, 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


= EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 

lace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 

on for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 

6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
ms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 

The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
Jane, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 

te such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. 

Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aud 
every information, can be obtained of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


cE SS 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
AccipeNTts CAuse Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Desth, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£563,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Ofice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually ingested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,597. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
tarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction aud ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
Management smull. 

4. No Commission is pafd on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 














H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
@nces effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
MAY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, G as, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, F reiga Bonds, Loans, &c., 

merican and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALIS P's, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 








| TNHE COLLEGE, ISLE of CUMBRAE, 
There will be room for a few Students from the 
English Universities during the Long Vacation. Early 
application is desirable. Address, The Rev. the Provost, 
‘he College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock N.B. 
OLLEGE for WOMEN at HITCHIN. 
J —A PUBLIC MEETING will bo held in St. 
James's Hall on Monday next, at Three o'clock. 
The chair will be taken by the Right Hon. W. F. 
Cowrer Tempie, M.P. The Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Mrs. Anderson, M.D., Rev. Canon Miller, D.D., 
H. 8S. Winterbotham, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. Lord 
| Lyttelton, and other speakers will address the meeting. 








I EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
4 On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition 
Classics; one of £59 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or History, or both ; age fourteen 
to sixteen. Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 

Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 


TRHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

JOLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of the 

late Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh. 

Vice-Principal—M. S. FORSTER, B.A. B.C.L., late 

Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while pfeserving what is good in the 
older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curri- 
culum to subjects of the utmost importance in our time, 
viz., modern languages and the natural sciences. 

The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED on MONDAY, 
the Ist May, 1871. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (LiL), at the College, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the 
GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND, 210 
Oxford Street, W. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at the above address on TUESDAY, 
JUNE 6, 1871, at balf-past 3 p.m, to receive from the 
Committee a Report of their proceedings, and to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year. 

Rev. C. B. REID, Secretary. 


rHHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

_ WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 

Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is ; catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| ice EXHIBITION, 
1871. 


USE of the ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
1. The North or Que*n's Entrance will be the princi- 
pal entrance of the Exhibition. (The other entrances 





:—One of £50 for | 


| Now ready, Divisions I. and II, Illustrated with Por- 
traits, Views, Maps, Plans of Battles, &c. 

HE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR: its 
| Causes, Incidents, and Consequences. Edited by 
| Captain H. M. Hozter, F.C.S., F.G.S,, Author of “ The 
| Seven Weeks’ War,” “The British Expedition to 
| Abyssinia,” &c. 

| WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22 Paternoster Row, London. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5a, 
ERMONS, by James McDovaGatt, 
i’ Pastor of the Belgrave Congregational Church, 
Darwen. 
WILLIAMS and NorGAte: London and Edinburgh. 


Next week, 6 coloured Plates, 58 6d. 
L FE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT, By Dr. Lronet BEALE, F.RS, 
J.and A. CHURCHILL. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ICTURA PICTURE: a Poem. By 
Compton Reaps. In Five Cantos. 1. Via Crucis. 


—2. Via Mundi.—3. Via Mala.—4, Via Exspes.—6. Via 
Pacis. 
Oxford: G. Surimproyx, 9 Turl Street. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co, 


LONE to the ALONE. Prayers for 

L Theists. By Several Contributors. Edited, with 

a Preface, by Frances Power CosBe, Price 5s, 
WILLIAMS and NorGare, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Price 6d. 
HE POLITICAL HISTORY of 
FRANCE since the BATTLE of WATERLOO. 
By JAMes AYTOUN. 

London: Ropert HArpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W. 

Edinburgh: J. MENZIEs, Princes Street. 
With PREFACE by DEAN GOULBURN.—A NEW 
WORK by LADY MARY ROSS. 
In 3 stout vols. post 8vo, price 15s, in extra cloth. 
RANNY’S CHAPTERS on 
SCRIPTURAL SUBJ ECTS. 

First Votume—CREATION to the DEATH of 
MOSES. Price 5s. 

Seconp VotumMeE—JOSHUA to the DEATH of 
AHAB. Price 5s. 

Turd VoLUME—DEATH of AHAB to MALACHT 
With a Chapter of Profane History to the Time of 
Herod the Great. Price 5s. 

“These volumes tell the Bible story in such style as 
suits the tastes and understandings of children. Lady 
Mary Ross has done her task well, always writing in a 
pleasant and interesting fashion.” —Spectator. 

London: Ropert Joun Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W 








Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 140, with two Diagrams, 4s 6d, 
in extra cloth, 
ATIONAL DEBTS. 
By R. DupLey BAXTER, M.A. 

“Invaluable for facts clearly stated, and conclusions 
unanswerably drawn.” —Athenewn. 

“ The debt of each country of the world is clearly 
stated, with the annual charge per hea |, and the gene- 
ral information conveyed is highly valuable.”—TZimes. 

“An extremely usefal volume of statistics.”— 
Economist. 

London: Rovert Joun Busu, 32 Charing Cross. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





are in the Exhibition Road and Prince Albert's Road.) 

2. Except during Musical Performances, and for one 
half-hour before and after them, the public are admitted 
to see the Royal Albert Hall from the Amphitheatre 
Entrances. 

3. When music is performed the public passage will 
be through the Picture Galleries. There is a lift at the 
West side, for which return tickets at twopence each 
person will be issued. 

4. Architecture, Engraving, Photography, and a por- 
tion of the Water-Colour Pictures are exhibited in the 
Picture Galleries. 








Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


5. Educational Apparatus and Appliances, and the 
International Collection of Toys and Games are ex- 
hibited in the two Supplementary Theatres. 

6. Woollen and Worsted Manufactures are exhibited 
in the South rooms on the First and Second Floors. | 
(Machinery in motion is exhibited in the Ground Floor | 
of the West Galleries.) 

By order, | 

HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Col., R.E.,Secretary. | 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- | 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreigu 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an } 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to | 
20 per cent, | 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle | 
Street, London, E.0. | 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS, 
CHANDELIERS. | 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, | 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807. 











N E W Hi A iT, 
Lighter, more pliable, and more efficiently 
Veutilated than any hitherto known, is about to be 
introduced by 
BRIGGS and CO, 
98 GRACECHURCH STREET, corner of 
LEADENHALL STREET. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| of the London 


——— DARC; and other Poems. 
By Robert STEGGALL. 

Mr. Steggall’s verse reminds us, but not by a servile 
or even a pronounced imitation, of Mr. Tennyson, and 
in a still greater degree of Mr. Alexander Smith."— 
Spectator. 

“Let the poom but once be commenced, and the 
reader of it is, as it were, entrapped within a magic 
circle—he needs must tarry, till the wizard hath had 
his will. And it is indeed a true wand of wizandry, 
the pen with which Mr. Steggall has here, first of all, 
most deiicately sketched in, and afterwards, with 
vigorous dashes and erractic strokes of genius, deli- 


| neated with a woudeful vigour of chiaroscuro, that 


tender but heroic central figure of Joan of Arc.”—Sun. 

* Nous recommandons ce livre & chacun et A tous,"— 
Le Courrier de U Europe. 

“Nous ne craignons pas de présenter le poéme de M. 
Steggall comme le plus be! hommage qui ait été rendu 
a Jeanne d'Are.”—L' Union. 

London: Provost and Co., 36 
Covent Garden. 


Henrietta Street, 








Just published, price 6s. 
TMOM PIPPIN’S WEDDING: a Novel. 
By the Author of * The Fight at Dame Earopa's 
School,” 
London: Smmpktn, MARSHALL, and Co. Salisbury 
Brown and Co. 


rpxyulk& INDIAN DEFICIL and _ the 
INCOME TAX. By J. M. MacLean. Price Is, 
F. ALGAR, 8 Clement's Lane, E.C. 


rPHE “SPECTATOR” NEWSPAPER 
for FORTY-THREE YEARS, from ist JULY, 
1523, for SALE. An offer wanted. 
Address, “ Leslie,” 24 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 
ti SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, 
Weekly, price 6d, contains the Official Minutes 
oard from the commencement; Lists 
of Schoo! Boards aud Members in England and Wales ; 
| Reports of School-Board Meetings; Answers to Corre- 
| spondents on Schoo! Board affairs ; important Articles 
| on Education by eminent writers; Reviews of New 
| Books. Published by Grant and Co. 102 Fleet 
Street. May be ordered through all Booksellers and 
News Agents. 
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Immediately, in 1 vol. large crown Svo. 


OUR ADVENTURES DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. 
By Two EnGLisH LADIES—EMMA PEARSON and LOUISA MACLAUGHLIN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WILD AS A HAWKE.” 


Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


ROOK STON E. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “Wild as a Hawk,” “Hester Kirton” &c. 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





In 1 vol. 8yvo, price 10s 6d. 


COMING 


To be published on Monday, 15th inst. 


TH E 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


RAC E. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 


RUSSIA IN 


By HERBERT BARRY. 


“Mr. Barry has written a sound, sensible book, on a subject of great and constantly increasing importance.” 


Atheneum. 


“We are not surprised that Mr. Barry has used his long and wide experience of Russian life to correct the 
blunders and supply the omissions of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's ‘ Free Russia.’ "—Zraminer, 


WYMAN and SONS, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, London, E.C. 


1870. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


WITH THE NEW BOUNDARIES OF THB GERMAN EMPIRE, 
AND OTHER RECBNT INFORMATION. 


1. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPH 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 


With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 | Trollope." —Times, April 17. 


Names of Places contained in the Atlas. In imperial 
folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 64. Dedicated by 
Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


2. 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully Coloured, with 

General Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, 

£2 12s 6d. Dedicated by Permission to H.B.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


3. 
SCHOOL ATLASES, 


Atlas of General and Descriptive Geo- 
graphy. A New and Enlarged Edition, suited 
to the best Text-Books, with Geographical infor- 
mation brought up to the time of publication. 26 
Maps, clearly and uniformly printed in colours, 
with Index. Imp. 8vo, half-bd., 12s 6d. 


Atlas of Physical Geography. 
trating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, 
Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, containing 4 new Maps and 


Letterpress, 20 Coloured Maps. Imp, 8yo, half- 
bd., 12s 6d. 
Atlas of Astronomy. A New and 


Enlarged Edition. 21 Coloured Plates. With an 
Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as 
an accompaniment to this Atlas, by ROBERT 
GRANT, LL.D., &c., Professor of Astronomy and 
Director of the Observatory in the University of 
Glasgow. Imp. 8vo, half-bd., 12s 6d. 

Atlas of Classical Geography. 
and Enlarged Edition. 23 Coloured Maps, 
8yo, half-bd., 12s 6d. 

Elementary Atlas of General and 
Descriptive Geography, for the Use of 
Junior Classes; including a Map of Canaan and 
Palestine, with General Index. 8vo, half-bd., ds. 


Imp. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








A NEW and REVISED EDITION. 
This day is published, 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM, 


DETAILING THE LABOURS OF THE FARMER, FARM- 
STEWARD, PLOUGHMAN, SHEPHERD, HEDGER, FARM- 
LABOURER, FIELD-WORKER, AND CATTLEMAN, 

By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Iilustrated with Portraits of Animals painted from the 
life, engraved on Steel, and 557 Engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal Field Operations, Imple- 

ments, and Animals treated of in the Work, 
Third Edition, in great part re-written, to bring up 
to the Present Time. In 2 vols., £2 10s, 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. | Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Illus- | 


SEE 
A New BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. | 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


| Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
| “A very interesting novel. The episodes of Sir 
| Thomas Underwood's electioneering experiences and 
the whole of the Neefit courtship are, in our opinion, 
| the strong points of the book. Probably no man alive, 
now that Charles Dickens has departed, can write on 
such subjects so humorously and so truthfully as Mr. 





! 
“We may with especial confidence recommend | 
‘Ralph the Heir’ as being pleasant reading. There is | 
evidence of the author's enjoying his work. New cha- 
racters in the sphere congenial to bis turn of specula- 
tion are drawn with spirit."—Saturday Review, 


The Next Generation. By John 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 vols, 
3 Vols. 


James Gordon’s Wife. 
Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 
“This book must take a good place among the best | 


J.K.SPENDER. 3 vols, 
| of our recent novels. The author writes with a ripe- 
| ness and maturity, both of idea and style, which are as 
| pleasant as they are rare to meet with. Her characters 
are boldly and vigorously conceived, freshly coloured, 
| 








and, in some cases, finished with a master’s hand,”— 


Standard. 
‘Marquis and Merchant. By 
“ The best novel Mr. Collins has written.”—Spectator. 


MORTIMER COLLINS, 3 vols. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
| borough Street, 





REMINISCENCES of a VOLUNTEER, 


‘THE BATTLE OF DORKING. 


| “No article that has been written on the fruitful 
| 


subject of our panics can compare with that which 
heads the new Number of Blackwood...... But the extra- 
ordinary force and naturalness of the picture of the 


| calamity itself, its consisteucy throughout, from the 





| on applica 


bits of the last 7émes’ leader, read by the unhappy vol 
unteer in the City, to the description of the conduct of 
the Germaus in the fatal Battle of Dorking, and in the 
occupation of the English homes which follows, seems 
to us as natural in its touches as can well be conceived.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette, 3rd May. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 
TUE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 

Regent Street, W. Subscriptions from One 
Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. 
All the best new Books, English, French, and German, 
immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with Lists 
of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may also be had free 
ion, 

BOOTH'’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUN- 





| DERS and OTLEY'’S United Libraries, 307 Regent 


}of ISRAEL and JUDAH 


Si 
FOR LACK OF GOLD the 
New Nove’, by Charles Gibbon. Author 6 

“ Robin Gray,” &c., is now ready, in » 
at all the Libraries, a 
London: Bracke & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 





onan ide ee 
The SECOND EDITION of BLACK 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE for MAY ig 
NOW READY. 
CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART 
Shestng he touts hae 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend dec} 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Basu? 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal a 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Stene 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserye ‘Feat 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 187] me 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price, ne rand 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publis} . 
Exchange. a Roped 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 64, 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment, An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehow 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held: 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed, 

“The object of this Memorandum Book ig to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 


Also, 
CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks 
Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETs. 
Vol. IL., just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 
HE HEBREW PROPHETS daring 
the BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. Translated 
afresh from the Original, with regard to the Anglican 
Version, with Illustrations for English Readers, By 
the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., sometime Fellow 
and Tutor of King's College, Cambridge, Being the 
Second Volume of Dr. Williams’ Hebrew Prophets, 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing the PROPHETS 
during the ASSYRIAN 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
NORGATE, 14 
and 20 


EMPIRE. 

WILLIAMS and 
Covent Garden, London; 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Henrietta Street, 
South Frederick 





TRUTH of DOCTRINE and INNOCENCY of LIFE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
TMHE FOUR PRIMARY DOCTRINES 
of the NEW JERUSALEM seen by ST. JOHN 
(Rev. xxi., 1, 2, 3,5); namely, the Doctrine concerning— 
I, THe Lorp. I[l, Parra, 
Il. THe SACRED SCRIPTURES, IV. LIFE. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

The above Treatises present, in a brief form, a four 
fold rule and criterion of Christian Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, in which the essential truths of Faith and laws of 
Holy Living are‘clearly and simply set forth. Import- 


| ant theological questions, on which the most divergent 


opinions prevail in the Church, are profoundly analyzed 
and laid open to the attentive reader, in a truly rational 
light, derived, by just interpretation, from the Word of 
God itself. The chief design of the author is to state 
explicitly the genuine faith of the Primitive Apostolic 
Church, in a form suited to the urgent intellectual needs 
of the present age. 

London: James SPErrs, 36 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
hina by JULIO 

“This volume far surpasses what the modest preface 

would lead us to expect. We mustespecially congrata- 
late the author on his mastery of Classical Metres."— 
Standard. 
Loudon: WHITTAKER and Co. 





Brighton: TH0s, Pace. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 
ATER POEMS, by JULIO. 


London: WuirTAKeRandCo. Brighton: Tuos. Pack 


Now ready, cloth, price 7s 6d, extra cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 

VASSELL’S BREHM’s BOOK of 

BIRDS. By T. Rymer Jones, F.RS, 40 
Engravy ings, and numerous Coloured Plates, 

“The book will be read as an entertaining and 
instructive work, Some of the wocdcuts are exceed- 
ingly spirited. The coloured birds are really works of 
art......We have no hesitation in recommending the 
book.’"—Land and Water. E 

“If Cassell’s book obtains the wide circulation it 
deserves, there is a‘ good time coming’ for birds, and 
the public will learn to admire and respect their utility 
in the grand economy of nature.” 

CASSELL, PetTeR, and (GALPIN, 
London, E.C, 





Ludgate Hill, 





Just published, 2s 6d. 


rO SAVE the CHURCH from DIS- 

ESTABLISHMENT the one thing needful is to 
aliow Liberty to preach in the Church “The Truth 
respecting the Cracitixion of Jesus.” Read ** What is 
Truth,” by Rey. T. G. HEADLEY, published by TRUBNER 
aud Co., 60 Paternoster Row. Per post, 2s 3d. 
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STRAHAN AND 00.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
i 23 6d Monthly. 


CONTENTS For MAY. 
On VARIETY AS AN Arm IN Nature. By the Duke of 


oun Bou Catacomss. By Dr. Theodore Momm- 

que RATIONALE oF RiTvALisM. By the Rev. Malcolm 
; ) ~ 

que PaYsiOLOGY or THE Witt, By Dr. W. RB. Car- 


que YoRE OF THE ARTICLES AND PRAYER-BOOK. By 
the Rev. J. M. Capes : , 
THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS—THEIR HISTORICAL Post- 
‘T10N. By Principal Tulloch. 
DOLLINGER AND THE CATHOLIC-CHURCH CRISIS IN 
Bavaria. By a Bavarian Catholic, — 
PHILOSOPHY AND Mr. DARWIN. By Sir Alexander 


Bart. 
oan: DISESTABLISHMENT "? By the Dean of 


Westminster. ‘ 
Sn ALEXANDER GRANT ON “THE NATURE AND ORIGIN 


OF THE MORAL Ipgas.” By Henry Holbeach, 


GOOD WORDS. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
6d Monthly, Illustrated. 
CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
Tae Hich MILLS. By Katherine Saunders, Author of 
« Gideon's Rock.” Chaps. VI.—IX. 
Sm CHARLES BELL. By E. Taylor. ; 
IN THE GLEN OF DALZIEL. By David Wingate. 
GRoTs AND GROVES. By the Rey. Charles Kingsley. 
AFact. By L.C. 8. 
Toppy's LEGACY. By William Gilbert. 
THE SYLVESTRES. By M. De Betham-Edwards, Author 
of “ Kitty,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &c, XXI—XXIV. 
THOUGHTS ON THE TEMPTATION OF OUR LuRD, By the 
Editor. IV. The Second Temptation. 
Two CHRISTMAS TREES. 
First IMPRESSIONS OF FRANCE AND ITALY. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. IV. Rome. 
On AN INFANT WHO WAS BORN, WAS BAPTIZED, AND 
Digp ON THE SAME Day. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. GLADSTONE. 


The DEAN of WESTMINSTER'S Article on 
“ What is Disestablishment ?” appears in the CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW for MAY. 

The Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE'’S Poem, 
“Onan Infant who was Born, was Baptized and 
Died on the Same Day,” appears in GOOD WORDS 
for MAY. 

The DUKE of ARGYLL’S Article on 
“Variety asan Aim in Nature,” and Sir ALEX- 
ANDER GRANT'S on “* Philosophy and Mr. Dar- 
win,” appear in the MAY Number of the CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Miss KATHERINE SAUNDERS’S New 
Story “ The High Mills,” is now appearing Monthly 
in GOOD WORDS. 

PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar 
Account of a Visit to India. By NORMAN MACLEOD, 
D.D. With numerous Lllustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt extra, 21s. 

The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. By 
SaRau TYTLER and J. L. WATSON. 2 vols. post 
8vo, 16s. 

The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 
ARGYLL. People’s Edition. Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: a Curate’s 
Experience in the Tower Hamlets. 2 vols. crown 
8yo. [Second Edition next week, 

MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZABETH 
JONES. By her Sister. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Second Edition next week. 

ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 
By R. H. Hvrron. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 

SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. By Henry Hot- 
BEACH. 2 vols. crown Syvo, 16s. 

The ENGLISH COLONIZATION 
of AMERICA during the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
Tl RY. By Epwarp D. Nem, Consul of the 
United States of America in Dublin. Demy 8vo, ls. 

Tho LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH 
a By PETER Bayne, M.A. 2 vols, demy 

vO, 32s, 

HALF-HOURS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Small Svyo, 3s 6d, 

DOROTHY FOX. By Louisa Parr. 8 vols. 
post 8yo, [Ad all the Libraries, 
The COMPANIONS of St. PAUL. By J. S. | 

Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

REASONS for RETURNING to the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

JASMINE LEIGH. By ©, C. Fraser-Tyter. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s, 

The BOY in GREY. By Heyry Kusestey. 
With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 38 6d. 


NEW WORK BY E. B. TYLOR. 


Now ready, 2 vole. 8vo, 24s. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: 


RESEARCHES INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF MYTHOLO 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, ART, AND CUSTOM. sine 


By E. B. TYLOR, Author of “ Mexico and the Mexicans.” 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 8yo, 12s. 


RESEARCHES into th 
ey 8 sete Sf 2 EARLY HISTORY of MANKIND and the 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 


FourTH EDITION, with Coloured Map, Plates, and Woodcuts, 8yo, 30s. 


SILURIA: 


A HISTORY OF THE OLDEST ROCKS IN THE BRITISH ISLES AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES: 


With Sketches of the Origin and Distribution of Native Gold, the general Succession of Geological Formatious 
aud Changes of the Earth's Surface. 
By SIR RODERICK L MURCHISON, Bart., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the British Isles, President of the Royal Geographical Society, &. 


“Since the publication of the preceding edition the progress of palwozoie geology in this country and abroad 
has enabled the author so to add to his stories that, to prevent the volume from swelling into an unwieldy 
size, he has been under the necessity of adopting a smaller type. Few men have raised to themselves a nobler 
monument than Sir Roderick has done in that Silurian System of which the present volume is a full 
compendium,.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


The FIRST VOLUME of the ABOVE WORK, containing the PENTATEUCH, 
will be PUBLISHED on SATURDAY, May 20. 


The want of a plain explanatory Commentary on | way of supplying the deficiency; and the Archbishop 
the Bible more complete and accurate than any now | of York undertook to organize the plan for producing 
accessible to English readers has been long felt by men | this work, by the co-operation of scholars selected for 





of education. In 1863 the Speaker of the House of | their Biblical learning. 
Commons consulted some of the Bishops as to the best 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCE, 
By L. B. PHILLIPS, F.RAS, 


Contains One Hundred Thousand Names, and upwards of a Quarter of a Million 
of References, with a Classed Index of the principal Works on Biography, 
published in Europe and America. 


1 vol. medium 8vo, about 1,000 pp., cloth extra, 31s 6d. 





[This day. 
*,* Prospectuses, containing Sixteen Pages of Preface, Explanatory Matter, and Specimen Pages, may be 


had on application. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 183 Fleet Street. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH., 


A NOVEL. 


3 vols. post Svo, 31s 6d. 





“If Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, such as these which are of the daughters of the land, what 
good shall my life do me?” (On May 15. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet Street. 


TREVELYA N. 


A NOVEL. 
Py GEORGIANA M. CRATK., 





H E RO 


2 vols, post 5vo, 21s. [Vow ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1870 : being the 
Eighth Volume of an Improved Series. 


«,* The Volumes for 1863 to 1869 may be had, price 18s each. 


RIVINGTONS, and the other Proprietors. 





FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 














STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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MESSRS. HENRY S. KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
JOURNALS kept in FRANCE and ITALY, 


from 1848 to 1852. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848, By the late 
Nassau WitiraAM SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. In 
2 vols. Post Svo. (Just ready. 


9° 


The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By) 


FREDERIC EvEN. In1 vol. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. By the Rev. Srorrorn A. 
Brooke. Ini vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. (Ready. 


(Just ready. 


4, | 
A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, by the 


Rey. StorrorD A. BROOKE. ‘[Shortly. 


The EUROPEAN in INDIA, with a MEDICAL 


GUIDE for ANGLO-INDIANS. Inl vol. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 


6. 
NOTES on the ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBI- 


TION, 1871. By AN ART CRITIC. [Just ready, 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Mas-| 


TERMAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” In 2 vols. 
8. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
HER TITLE of HONOUR. 


In 1 vol. 


[Shortly. 


By Hotme Lee. 


[Shortly. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., Publishers, 65 Cornhill. 


THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. 
FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
SIX SERMONS by the Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
In 1 vol., crown 8yo, 3s 6d 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


The LIFE of HERNANDO CORTES, and the 


CONQUEST of MEXICO. By Anrtuur HELPs, Author of the “Life of Las 
Casas,” &c., &c. 2 vols., 15s. 








CRN 
|_ TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Librariag 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


before and during the War of 1870. By the Times’ Corres 
- Pe sae - ~ =*spondent at 
| Reprinted by permission from the 7imes, with considerable ition Petia 
vols. 8y0, 363. . Additions, Ty 3 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. 


| 
| 
| 


By Percy Frrzceray 


Author of “The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols, (Just read D, 

3 

OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Foray I 
1 vol. crown 8yo. [Just ik 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
|The FOSTER SISTERS: a Novel. By Epwoyp 


| BRENAN LOUGHNAN. 83 vols. 


|CLARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. 


CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. (This day, 
|FAMILY PRIDE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols, 
In 8 vols, 


BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. 
By the Hon. Mry, 


FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. 
PiGoOTT-CARLETON. In 3 vols. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES: a Novel. In 3 vols, 
The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 
Chase. By R. St. Joun Corser. 2 vols. 


HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By Araou, 


DE WALDEN, In 3 vols. 


MADAME LA MARQUISE: a Novel. 


Author of “Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand, 


By Atex. Wy, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


By the 








JOHNSON’S LAW of PATENTS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s, cloth. 

A CONCISE VIEW of the LAW connected with LETTERS 
F 2 PATENT for INVENTIONS. By JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at-Law; and J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Glasgow; Authors of “ The Patentee’s Manual.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Uo., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in post 8vo, 73 6d, cloth. 
ISTORY of the LAND TENURES and LAND CLASSES 
of IRELAND. By GreorGe SIGERSON, M.D., M.R.LA, 

The DUKE of WELLINGTON on Irish Agrarianism, Landlords, Tenants, and 
Government—p. 318. 

Westmeath and its Land Classes—“ Plantation”-Tenures and Customs—Mr, 
Monk's Mistake—Origin and Variety of Ribbonism: its Rules and Operations—Lord 
Rosse on the Magistracy—pp. 278-333. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





“Mr. Helps gives a minute and vigorous account of the civilization of Mexico and 
the life of its people so far as we can understand it from the one-sided descriptions | 
of its Spanish conquerors, and he draws a very lively picture of the ways of those | 
conquerors, and of the unholy work that they did under the name of holiness. But 
throughout his book Cortes is the one hero, and though he does not tell as fully as | 
he might every incident of his life, he gives a better view of that life as a whole, | 
and of the character that found expression in it or was moulded by it, than any | 
other biographer or historian,”"—Zxaminer. 


A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING. By) 


PuILiP CRELLIN, Accountant. Explaining the Theory and Practice of Double 
Entry as used by Merchants, together with a system of Single Entry, com- 
bining the chief advantages of both. Illustrated by examples of a set of books, | 
Adapted for school instruction. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“ His book is plain and practical, and illustrated with sets and forms of accounts | 
which seem to be thoroughly well devised." —Manchester Examiner and Times. 

“Part IIL. is a most valuable feature of the work, and ought to be studied by all | 
teaders who desire a good and yeteasy method of keeping accounts."—Leeds Mercury. 

“It would be well for many traders, both large and small, if they conducted their | 
business on the principles here laid down."—Birminghamn Daily Gazette. 

“ The design is an excellent one, and the very clear explanations and illustra- | 
tions readily help the reader to thoroughly comprehend it."—Public Opinion, | 
| 
+ ° TAD e 700 , ' uf 
UNITY in VARIETY: a Series of Arguments 

based on the Divine Workmanship in our Planet; the Constitution of the | 
Human Mind; and the Inspired History of Religion, By GEORGE WARBURTON 
WELDON, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; Vicar of St. Saviour's, Upper 
Clapton. Feap, 4to, 6s, | 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. | 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage-free on application. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF BOUKS ON SALE FOR MAY. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application. 

All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OrricE—4 Kin@ Srreet, CHEAPSIDE. 


RON and BRICK INTERIOR.—See the BUILDER of THIS | 
WEEK (4d, or by post 44) for the Interior View and Plan of St. Jude's, South 
Kensington—Evidence on Sanitary Matters—Architecture in Royal Academy— 
Stained Glass at International Exhibition—Folkestone and its Neighbourhood— 
Agricultural Training Schoolsk—A Plea for St Alban’s Abbay, &c.—1 York Street, 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 








OMPLETILON of the NEW EDITION of HOLMES'S 
SURGERY.—The Firta and concluding VOLUME£,—comprising Diseases of 
the Genital Organs, of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin; Operative Surgery; 
Appendix of Miscellaneous Subjects, with a General Alphabetical Index and List 
of Authors; with numerous Illustrations, price Oue Guinea,—will be published on 
Saturday, the 20th inst. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In demy 8vo, half-red roan, price 25s each. 
OUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of TREES and SHRUBS. 


_4 Containing the hardy trees and shrubs of Great Britain, native and foreign, 





| scientifically and popularly described, with their propagation, culture, and uses in 


the arts, and with nearly three thousand Illustrations, 





OUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE, FARM, 
_{ and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing numerous 
Designs for dwellings, from the villa to the cottage and the farm, includiug farm- 
houses, farmeries, and other agricultural buildings, &c. Illustrated by upwards of 
two thousand Engravings. 
FrepericKk WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





) EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, price 2s 6d each. 
\& CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Glacier. Professor Peppers 

WY —The Sixteen Drums. Herr G. Weiffenbach.—Slack Wire.—A leap of 30 
feet.—Humorous Lecture, by G. Grossmith, Jun.—Madame Bousileld’s Entertain- 
ment.—Hazard's Legerdemain.—ls. 








\VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 





| Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 


THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


| Loudon, 





OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 

\ and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. Ge 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
~ Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for ; B19 

DRESSMAKING. 


















s. d, s, a. 
Making Dress, with Piain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining ....... sesasenenanes 3 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 $ 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining ........e+se+ ee H 
Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining .... | 9 
Skirt into Band ....ceseesseseeere 7 6) Silk Facing seessevee 1 10$ 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 08 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 
Alpaca Pocket .......cssesse 1 6| Crape and Rosette ..... sssessessoees 2 : 
Mounting do., do., with Blac Making Garibaldi. 6 ° 
ee 2 6)| Making Low Bod ; 8 
« i Pocke © | Sundries os 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 } aes oy 


Silk Body Lining........+..0+« greccensee 5 6 Tucker, Brai 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
JAY'S. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
1.4 SNAPT GOLD RING. 


NEDMORE. 2 yols. 


9, TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


Yorke. 2 vols. 





By Frevericx 


[Vert week. 


By Srernen 
[Ready. 


3, VERA. By the Author of “The Hotel du Petit | 


St. Jean.” SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. 
“A perfect gem of noble and refined feeling and graceful style."—Literary 


irchman. 7 ; 
ae A very charming story."—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


IN THAT STATE of LIFE. 
Are, Author of “ Rita,” “Confidences,” &c. 1 vol. 
«A delightful novel.........There is nothing weak in the book ; the writing is good, 
the characters are clearly conceived and boldly drawn, and their individuality is 
admirably sustained throughout.”"—Framiner. 
“Jt would be vain to attempt to give an idea of the verve and spirit of this story. 
smn We beg distinctly and formally to recommend it in the most unqualided 
terms."—Morning Post. 
«Pleasant, brilliant, witty, and amusing passages abound in the story, and it is a 
apital book to wile away time without the absolute loss of it.” —Queen, 


By Hamirton 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








SeconD EpITION, small crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM: with an ESSAY 


on PURITANISM and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


Tue “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 

Mr. Arnold has done good service by this analysis of the nature and causes of 
religious separation, and the picture he presents in contrast with it of pure unsec- 
tarian Christianity....... In the polemical portion of his book his argument is this— 
that the denominational bodies placing their centre of coherence and resting their 
whole principle of action in some strongly defined dogmatic system, are proceeding 
on assumptions essentially wrong and misciiievous. They are building on a basis 
which deliberately confines Christianity to a mere section of the ground it is 
designed to cover. As all human estimates of theoretical truth are necessarily 
defective and continually needing reconsideration, the growth of thought and 
knowledge must perforce undermine the foundations of such religious bodies; and 
their very existence, having at best but a temporary use, is one whose termina- 
tion is to be desired and accelerated.......Mr. Arnold deserves our thanks for 
having in so large a measure drawn out the true ideals of St. Paul from their 
accidental surroundings, and shown how unlike is his theology to the favourite 
systems of Puritanism. 

THE “ QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 

“Mr. Arnold has come forward to challenge the ordinary liberal assumption that 
the victory of Dissent, which to so many people seems imminent, will be the victory 
of religious freedom, religious right, and religious improvement. He disputes the 
favourite Nonconformist thesis that levelling down, the equalization in external 
conditions of all religious societies, is the exclusively true theory of religious organi- 
zation in a free country, and its right and wholesome state. As a Liberal he has 
endeavoured to put before Liberals, as a religious man he has endeavoured to put 
before religious men, what is likely to be the effect on human progress and on reli- 
gion in England of the extinction, in the name of equality, of that ancient public 
characteristic form in which Englishmen have up to this time known and practised 
religion; and of the suppression and obliteration, it may be said on mere grounds 
of theory, of one of the two great spheres of religious interest and religious activity 
in England...... This distinction, that the Church, as compared with its rivals, is an 
ancient, historic, continuous body, though it has much todo with what is of the 
greatest importance in human concerns, namely, feeling and sentiment, carries 
with it much more than sentiment. It is closely connected with another feature in 
the contrast which Mr. Arnold has brought out in its various lights with great 
keenness and power; the character of Church doctrine and religion.” 
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